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The Mineral Traffic guaranteed is estimated to be alone sufficient to provide a Dividend of 
Five per cent. on the entire Capital. The Guaranteed Traffic as shown below 
is only about Half the Output of the Guaranteeing Collieries. 


KIRKCALDY AND DISTRICT RAILWAY COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY SPECIAL ACTS OF PARLIAMENT, 46 and 47 Vict., cap. 102, Session 1883, and Act 51 and §2 Vict., 
cap. 91, Session 1888 (Royal Assents 16th July 1883, and 5th July 1888), whereby the liability of the Shareholders is limited to the amount of 
their Shares, and incorporating the Companies’ Clauses Consolidated Act, 1845, empowering the conversion of Shares into Stock. 

, Interest at 4 per Cent. per Annum on the amount of Share Capital paid up will be paid half-yearly by the Contractor until completion of 
the Works. 

Authorised Share Capital £300,000, divided into 30,000 Shares of £10 each, with the usual borrowing powers of £100,000. 

Issue of Share Capital at Par. £1 per Share on Application, £1 on Allotment, £2 on January 3oth, 1890, and the Balance by calls not 
exceeding £1 each at intervals of not less than two calendar months, with option of payment in full on Allotment. 


DIRECTORS. 
CHARLES GREY MOTT, Esq., J.P., Harrow Weald Lodge, Stanmore, Middlesex, Director of the Great Western 
Railway, Chairman. 
JAMES T. AGG-GARDNER, Esq., J.P., M.P., Evesham House, Cheltenham. 
RODGER SINCLAIR AYTOUN, Esq., J.P., of Inchdairnie, late M.P. for Kirkcaldy Burghs. 
STONHEWER EDWARD ILLINGWORTH, Esq., J.P., Borough Court, Winchfield, Director of the Northern and 
Eastern Railway. 
DAVID THOMSON, Esq., J.P. (Denend Coal Company), Craigderran House, Fifeshire. 
Bankers—ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 123 Bishopsgate Street, London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Branches. 
pe Messrs. DRUCES & ATTLEE, 10 Billiter Square, London. 
~ \ Messrs. DUNDAS & WILSON, C.S., 16 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
Engineer—JOHN MACRAE, Esq., M.Inst.C.E., 107 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 

Brokers—Messrs. SHEPPARDS, PELLYS, SCOTT, & Co., 57 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Auditors—Messts. LINDSAY, JAMIESON, & HALDANE, C.A., 24 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
Secretary—W. F. FOWLE (fro tem.). 

Offices--LONDON : 16 TOKENHOUSE YARD, E.C. EDINBURGH: 107A PRINCES STREET. 








THE OBJECT OF THE COMPANY IS THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE KIRKCALDY AND DISTRICT RAILWAY AND DEEP WATER Dock on 
THE FIRTH OF FORTH, ABOUT EIGHT MILES FROM EDINBURGH, AND IN THE IMMEDIATE VICINITY OF KIRKCALDY, AS SHOWN ON THE 
MAP ACCOMPANYING THE PROSPECTUS. 

Binding Contracts have been entered into with the leading Collieries of the district, in terms of which, upon connections being made with 
the collieries, a minimum quantity of 410,000 tons of minerals per annum will be sent over the railway and shipped at the Dock, for the seven 
years ending 31st December 1898. These Contracts further provide for an additional quantity of 90,000 tons per annum being sent over the 
line and shipped in certain events, so that the traffic thus secured may be stated to average practically 500,000 tons per annum. On the quantity 
of coal thus guaranteed, whether conveyed or not, the full contract rates of railway carriage will be paid. 

It has been calculated that a revenue from a traffic of 500,000 tons would by itself be sufficient to provide a dividend of § per cent. on the 
capital of the Company ; but it may fairly be anticipated that the actual mineral traffic will yield a much larger return, the present output from 
the guaranteeing collieries alone being, as shown below, nearly 900,000 tons per annum. 

Besides the mineral traffic which the undertaking will command, a further revenue of large amount may be anticipated from the important 
manufacturing interests which centre at Kirkcaldy. Its linen trade is important, and it is also the chief seat of the manufacture of linoleum and 
floorcloth. The local demand for coal is estimated to be about 100,000 tons per annum ; the imports for the various manufactories of the town 
and district are very considerable ; and the imports of pitwood, oil, and general merchandise in connection with the collieries themselves are 
extensive. It is anticipated that the traffic from these sources will contribute a large additional revenue. 

The names of the Guarantors of the 500,000 tons of annual traffic, and the amounts of annual output from their Collieries, are given 


below, viz. :— 
Guaranteed Output Last Year. 





Tons. Tons. 

LOCHGELLY IRON AND COAL COMPANY, ‘ , ° ‘ 165,000 336, 500 
COWDENBEATH COAL COMPANY, ; ; ‘ : ; 165,000 342,000 
DONIBRISTLE COLLIERY COMPANY, ‘ : : : : 60,000 92,000 
DENEND COLLIERY COMPANY, . , : : , ; 70,000 59,000 
DUNDONALD COLLIERY, ; , : , ; : 20,000 30,000 
CARDENDEN COLLIERY (present output at the rate of) . ; . 20,000 20,000 

500,000 879,500 


Besides these Collieries which have guaranteed the traffic to the extent above stated, the 
following Collieries can at little expense be served by this undertaking more advantageously, it is 
believed, than by any other route, viz. :— 


KELTY, with an output of, 172,000 

ROSEWELL, ‘ . 14,000 

HILL OF BEATH, . ° 46,000 
Making a total output of, _.. . - 1,111,500 Tons. 


The Coal-field for which this undertaking—railway and dock together—-will be the main outlet, is estimated to contain not less than 
1,151,000,000 tons of coal, 

The output of the whole Fife Collieries according to the return published in 1888 was 2,585,000 tons, and they already command an 
enormous trade with the home ports and those of the Baltic. Within the last twelve years the annual output from the guaranteeing collieries 
has steadily increased. 

The formation of the Railway and Dock presents no engineering difficulties, and as regards the Dock, it was proved in evidence in 
Parliament that its site is exceptionally good—its construction most easy, owing to its favourable position and to its being protected on either 
side by natural breakwaters formed by the well-known Vows Rocks—and that it would, when completed, be the deepest dock on the east coast 
of Scotland. Its depth will be greater by 8 feet than that of the Burntisland Dock, and by 4 feet than that of the Leith Docks. 

When this Railway and Dock are completed, the distance from the centre of the Fife Coal-field to the sea will be reduced, by this 
Company’s route, to less than one-half the distance by the existing railway, saving heavy rates, delay in transit, and much wear and tear of 
waggons. 
= Railways commanding a large mineral traffic are among the best dividend-paying railways in the country. The following are three 
Jailways which derive their main source of traffic from minerals :— 


Name of Railway. Price per £100 Stock. 


Taff Vale, . , , : ‘ . : . : £215 
Rhymney, , é . ; . , , : 165 
Maryport and Carlisle, . . ° 181 


The Board includes Landowners and Coa! Proprietors of the immediate district, whose knowledge of its wants and resources, and the 
guarantees which have been given by the Collieries as above stated, prove the thorough doma-fides of this undertaking, and afford every assurance 
of its being a sound investment. 

A considerable portion of the land necessary has already been acquired, and the construction of the works was commenced in August last. 

A contract for the completion of the Railway and Dock has been entered into with Mr. John Howard, 24 and 26 Basinghall Street, 
London, a responsible contractor, who has carried out extensive public works. In addition to the completion of the Dock and the eight miles 
of authorised railway, the contract provides for the construction of branch sidings to connect the guaranteeing Collieries with the main line, the 
whole amount of the contract being within the capital powers of the Company. 

The Company have power under their Act 51 and 52 Victoria, cap. 91. to pay interest out of capital on the amount paid up on shares 
issued, at the rate of 4 per Cent. per annum. 

Application will be made in due course to the Stock Exchange for an official quotation for the Shares. 

If no allotment be made the deposit will be returned in full, and if a less number of Shares than are applied for be allotted, the surplus of 
the deposit on application will be applied towards the amount payable on allotment. : 

PROSPECTUSES and FORMS of APPLICATIONS for SHARES can be obtained of the BANKERS, THE ROYAL BANK OF 
SCOTLAND, 123 BisHopsGATE STREET, LONDON, and at EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, or ANY OF THEIR BRANCHES, and of the BROKERS, 


SOLICITORS, or at the Orrices oF THE COMPANY. 
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NOTES 


Tue news that Mr. George Auldjo Jamieson has con- 
sented to contest the St. Luke’s Ward, Edinburgh, is the 
best news possible. It may be regarded as a first instal- 
ment of the Unionist answer to a certain ‘bit of paper 
signed Schnadhorst’ ; and it is as good a precedent as 
could possibly be found. What is wanted, indeed, is that 
men of equal calibre and position should follow Mr, 
Jamieson’s lead, and that the intelligence, the wealth, 
the culture of Edinburgh—of which so much is heard— 
should show themselves the influences they are. It will 
be scandal as great as that of the ‘bit of paper’ itself 
if Mr. Jamieson is not returned in triumph, nor much less 
of a scandal if his initiative remains unimitated. By in- 
difference to the minor politics and disinclination to face 
some local facts and to be associated with certain local 
personalities Conservatism loses a great deal of ground; 
and the self-sacrifice of Mr. Jamieson—who is prepared to 
surrender a very great deal in order to devote himself to 
municipal matters—should prove to members of the party 
that the opportunity of patriotism is never far to seek, 
but is always at their very doors. 


A creat and enthusiastic meeting was held last week 
at Inverness to listen to a political speech from the Lord 
Advocate. Mr. Robertson was in his happiest vein. He 
had naturally a good deal to say about Scottish affairs, 
particularly about the Local Government Bill and Free 
Education. Referring to the former he expressed a hope 
that the men who will shortly be elected to the County 
Councils will be the men with the coolest heads and the 
cleanest hands: men who remember that the method of 
shining in business is to attend to the business itself. We 
hear a great deal of vapid talk, said his Lordship, about 
the Imperial Parliament not paying attention to Scottish 
wishes. Was there ever a larger or more signal instance 
to the contrary than the abolition of school fees in the 
compulsory standards? Such a measure should silence 
those who think that Scottish business will never be right 
till something or other is done. Sometimes this ‘ some- 
thing’ is extremely trivial and irrelevant, and sometimes 
it is so large as to be absolutely revolutionary. ‘ For my 
part, said Mr. Robertson, ‘before resorting to either the 
inetheient or the preposterous remedies, I think it is 
worth while to inquire whether matters are so bad as 
they are represented.’ The speaker then proceeded to 
rally the Scottish members who prose the wretched 
English members into the smoking-room, and then com- 
plain of their coming thence to the lobby. Mr. Robert- 
son is not himself a dullard, and he owned to being in 
complete sympathy with not his fellow-Scotsmen but the 
hapless English victims of their tendency to make debate 
intolerable. 
~, * ANDREWS, N.B.—RUSACK’S MARINE 
Soll ani hee Ib LINKs. Parties boarded. Special terms to 

: ame — Byers ag he inter bial ct a 
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Resumine presently his graver manner, the Lord Advocate 
went on to ask the very pertinent question, ‘ What are the 
Gladstonians to do about Scottish business?’ In language 
of dignified severity he condemned the attitude of the 
Opposition in regard to matters of national interest to 
Scotland. It is not merely that the Gladstonian party 
neglect Scots business ; not merely that they defeat the 
wishes of the Scottish people for improvement. It is 
that ‘the Scottish Church and the Scottish State are 
being made two of the counters in the game of ambition 
that is being played for party purposes.’ Mr. Glad- 
stone does not discuss the merits of Home Rule for 
Scotland. But he will take votes if he thinks they 
are to be had there, just as he will take one 
if he thinks he can find it in the Channel Tun- 
nel. Turning to larger questions, Mr. Robertson main- 
tained that the country is prospering and_ thriving 
under the Unionist Government. Ireland is improv- 
ing. Even Mr. Shaw-Lefevre—who was neatly described 
as having reduced mare’s-nesting to a dismal science— 
could show no better sport at Inverness the other day 
than ‘that very old and familiar bagged fox, John Fitz- 
gibbon.” But much remains for the Government to do. 
What help will it receive from the Opposition? The 
Lord Advocate alluded to the Moray and Nairn elec- 
tion, which he thought could be best explained on the 
hypothesis that the majority of the electors were all-too 
ardent Unionists, and had returned Mr. Keay to shame 
the country back to Unionism. His brilliant and telling 
speech concluded with a well-timed exhortation to the 
audience to be of good courage. ‘It is written in no 
book of fate that the liberty of Ireland shall be trampled 
under foot, or that civilisation shall be arrested in any part 
of the Queen’s dominions. Nothing is decreed by fate 
that need weaken your hopes or stop your exertions.’ 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was the principal speaker at an im- 
portant Unionist demonstration at Plymouth on Wednes- 
day night. He began by strongly condemning Mr. 
Gladstone’s last letter of appeal to the Liberal Union- 
ists. He addresses them, said Mr. Chamberlain, much 
in the tone in which he might address his own fol- 
lowers. The only argument he advances is the desira- 
bility of being on the winning side. ‘ But we,’ said the 
speaker, ‘are Englishmen, and if we are to be beaten, 
we will take our beating standing up, not lying down.’ 
He then proceeded to review the political history 
of the last four years, vindicating his own conduct 
from the charges brought against it by Sir William 
Harcourt, and in particular going over the story of the 
Round Table negotiations. In this recapitulation he did 
not spare his opponents. They, it must be owned, are 
seldom sparing of him; but he would have been, perhaps, 
more effective had he been a little less bitter. It is 
hard to recall the occasion on which he was quite so 
merciless as he was on Wednesday. Exception to his 
speech will probably be taken for going over ground that 

Y 
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has been covered a hundred times before. But we prefer 
Mr. Chamberlain repeating ancient history to Mr. Cham- 
berlain forcing—or trying to force—the hand of the 
Government. This, let it be said, he did much less at 
Plymouth than he has done elsewhere of late; and of 
his whole speech it may be cheerfully acknowledged that, 
if not very new or inspiring—not comparable, for example, 
to Lord Hartington’s at Aberdeen— it had about it, never- 
theless, the genuine Unionist ring. 


Tue Gladstonian contributions to the oratory of the 
week have been of no great interest or consequence. The 
muffled monotone of Lord Herschell at Durham was 
only relieved by an attack on the Irish Resident Magis- 
trates of which an ex-Lord Chancellor should have been 
incapable. Lord Spencer’s address at Bury never rose 
beyond mediocrity—was nothing, indeed, but a common- 
place party speech which can have no influence on any- 
body. Lord Spencer, it is plain, is ceasing to be even a 
considerable catspaw. Mr. Labouchere spoke at Glas- 
gow and Govan and elsewhere in his usual strain of 
impish dreariness. He must now be counted in the first 
rank of Gladstonian orators ; but, in spite of his being 
respectable to Liberal Associations, his discourses call 
for no remark save that in one of them he afforded 
the best possible illustration of what the Lord Advo- 
cate said at Inverness. ‘I don’t care,’ said Mr. Labou- 
chere in effect, ‘whether the Scottish people wish for 
disestablishment or establishment or a double establish- 
ment’ (whatever that may be), ‘I am ready to give my 
vote to the side of the majority.’ This is the Gladstonian 
method of treating questions of State—naked and not 
Perhaps the most significant utterance of the 
week came from Sir George Campbell, who magnani- 
mously declared that the St. Andrews Burghs may and 


ashamed. 


must be won from the Unionists by a programme of free 
land and free fishing. 





Tue election in North Bucks resulted, as we feared it 
would, in the return of the Gladstonian candidate. Cap- 
tain Verney secured 208 more votes than Mr. Hubbard, 
on a very heavy poll, so that there is no reason why the 
seat should not come back at the General Election. In 
1885, Captain Verney had a majority of 1500 over his 
Conservative opponent, and thus the quaint but appa- 
rently comforting formula 
of the Radical press can scarce be distorted to fit the 
present facts. The fight in Buckinghamshire was scarcely 
over before hostilities began at Brighton. The Glad- 
stonians have induced Sir Robert Peel to stand, and pro- 


‘as in 1885, only more so’— 


fess to have some hope of carrying the seat; though, 
considering the enormous Conservative majority in 1886, 
it is probable that their confidence is ill-grounded. Still 
Mr. Loder and the Conservatives should be on their guard. 
If any man could ‘rush’ a constituency like Brighton for 
the Gladstonians it would be Sir Robert Peel. 
character of his political record may be forgotten in his 


The curious 


great personal popularity ; while a sort of blustering bon- 
homie may work more wonders even than the fact that he is 
his father’s son: which (be it noted) the leader of the party 
that objects to an hereditary legislature has been at great 
pains to impress on the minds of the electors. 





Mr. Ditton—‘honest John’ of that ilk—has at last 
announced the result of his Australian Campaign. He 
had received, it would seem, about twenty thousand 
sterling ; but patriotism costs a great deal of money— 


especially other people’s money—and it is not probable 


‘ESTHETIC,’ GLASGOW,’ is the Telegraphic Address of 
JOHN ROBERTSON, Coachbuilder, 412 to 424 St. Vincent Street. 
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that more than two-thirds of that sum will find its way 
to Ireland. It has been pointed out that £20,000 is 
little enough for the continent which got together close 
on a hundred thousand for the sufferers from the last Irish 
famine, and sent over £24,000 to the London dockers 
But for all that 
the fact that such a sum has been subscribed is none of 
the pleasantest ; for it shows that even Australia—which is 
British to the core—has not altogether escaped the Sepa- 


almost at a word from Mr. John Burns. 


ratist frenzy, but harbours a certain number of fools and 
traitors, even as the mother-land herself. 

Tue Ottoman authorities have fulfilled the expectations 
of their worst enemies. They have acquitted Moussa 
Bey, and helped to reopen the Armenian Question. 
Moussa Bey is an enterprising Kurd who has made 
himself more notorious than popular in the neighbour- 
of Bitlis. himself to 
black-mailing in the Government service, his fame did 
not extend beyond the limits of the district. But 
of late years he has varied his regular work of plun- 
der on 


hood So long as he confined 


his own account by amusements which have 
taken the shape of torturing and burning unoffending 
Christian villagers. That, at least, is the testimony of a 
host of witnesses who have come to Constantinople to lay 
their complaints at the feet of the Caliph. The Turkish 
authorities have declared the stories to be false. But the 
Consuls in Asiatic Turkey have expressed the belief that 
they are true, though perhaps exaggerated for political 
purposes by professional atrocity-mongers ; and they pro- 
phesied at the same time what has come to pass: that 
Moussa would escape with flying colours. 

Itaty has sought compensation for her disappointment 
in Tunis by proclaiming a protectorate over Abyssinia. 
The gates of the Red Sea will have two guardians: Eng- 
land on the east and Italy on the west. Portugal endea- 
voured three centuries ago to gain a footing in Abyssinia, 
and was glad to give up the attempt. Our troops were 
equally happy in clearing out after Magdala and the 
tragedy of King Theodore. The reign of Johannes has 
not been a period of peace or progress in the anomalous 
Christian kingdom at the source of the Blue Nile. King 
Humbert, in his turn, may wish himself well out of it. 


Tue trial of Lord Galloway was conducted in a manner 
creditable to the Scottish machinery of justice, and its 
result must be matter for congratulation to all who wish 
well to the amiable nobleman in whom its interest centred. 
According to an interviewer who seized upon Lord Gallo- 
way assoonas the jury would allow him, it isnot his lordship s 
intention to institute proceedings against either the news- 
papers or the minister of religion who had the temerity to 
anticipate the action of the court of law. As for the 
minister of religion—of whose name the world is lett 
happily in ignorance—he might be advised to consider a 
little known precept with regard to that charity which 
‘thinketh no evil’—and therewith ‘let him lay.’ — But 
They 


have sought to make political capital out of a criminal 


certain prints have been guilty of a grosser offence. 


charge ; they have constituted themselves a court in  op- 
position to the Courts of the Queen ; they have been 
libellous and brazenly prejudiced ; they have tried to 
poison the minds of possible jurymen ; they have beer 
anti-British, unscrupulous, grossly malignant ; and it is te 
be trebly regretted that their offence may not be brought 
home to them. 

A company has been formed for the construction of & 
line of railway leading from Kirkcaldy to the centre of the 
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Fife coal-fields. The capital of the company is to be 
£300,000, payable by instalments ; the contractor engag- 
ing to pay interest at the rate of four per cent. until the 
works are completed. It is proposed to construct a dock 
at Kirkealdy which will be eight feet deeper than the 
present Burntisland dock, and four feet deeper than any 
of the docks at Leith. ‘There are no serious engineering 
obstacles to the completion of the scheme, and the dock 
should be constructed with exceptional ease, its site being 
protected by natural breakwaters. The leading col- 
lieries tapped by the proposed line have entered into a 
guarantee to ship a minimum output of 500,000 tons per 
annum; but a considerably larger return is anticipated, 
the guaranteeing collieries at present sending out no less 
than 900,000 tons yearly. A traftie of even 500,000 tons 
per annum, however, would yield, it is calculated, a divi- 
dend of five per cent. on the company’s capital. 





Ir is clear that the teachers of the London School 
Board have a poor opinion of the principalities and powers 
that are set over them. At the annual meeting of the 
Metropolitan Union of Board Teachers, the President, in a 
well-considered address, made some swinging statements 
which were cheered to the echo by his audience, and which 
were well deserved. He blamed, for instance, the Educa- 
tion Department with its codes—old, revised, and new, 
and still new again—for being the chief betrayer of 
education, and challenged it to call in for the draft- 
ing of the New Code which is promised the aid of 
practical teachers to the exclusion of mere doctrin- 
aires. The deep dissatisfaction of the teachers, even were 
it alone, would condemn the methods and constitution of 
the Education Department. But it is not alone: the 
testimony of Her Majesty’s Inspectors themselves, and 
the experience of those outside the schools who know 
much of the results of the ‘ elementariness’ taught, go to 
show that of all the things that are bought with public 
money Elementary Education is one of the greatest shams. 
To judge of the value of any educational system, the 
show pupils must be put aside, and even the percentage 
of passes must be ignored (for that, as some inspectors 
frankly admit, is largely determined by the idiosyncrasies 
of the inspector); while the common individual pupil 
must be considered as he or she is a month or two 
after leaving school. When that is done it will be 
discovered that for the years spent in school there is, 
on the whole, nothing to show (H.M. Inspectors them- 
selves being judges) except an ability to read (without 
understanding much), a faculty of writing (without spelling 
much), and perhaps a lame and impotent conclusion of 
ciphering in pounds, shillings, and pence. ‘The rest is 
silence: there is neither intelligence awakened, nor 
curiosity piqued ; for all has been done by rote, and can- 
not but be so done, so long as the modes and requirements 
of the Education Department are what they are. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


HE Czar’s long-deferred visit to Berlin is over ; and 
when we look to all that is reported of it, we 

see nothing to raise a doubt as to whether it may not 
have been more than ceremonial. Courteous it was of 
a high and distant sort, and of course it is not in the 
nature of things that either host or visitor should lapse 
for a moment from the calm and dignified politeness that 
befitted the occasion. There was a private meeting be- 
tween the Czar and the German Chancellor—there were 
private interviews between the Emperor and his guest. 
But it would have been a very unusual and remarkable 
thing if these great personages had never come together 
except in the presence of witnesses, and there is no 
reason to suppose that anything passed between them 
to alter the footing upon which they met. Indeed, we 
might go further, and say there was no expectation on 
either side that their relations would be changed. Had 
either supposed or desired that friendly advances would 
be reciprocated, the inspired newspapers of Germany 
and Russia would hardly have been employed in firing 
off scornfully hostile remarks while the two Emperors 
were going through their courtesy-gavotte on a public 
stage at Berlin. Nor do any of the incidents of that 
performance—and we know how much meaning there 
may be in manner, how much significance in half-a- 








favour the idea that any 
change in the relations of the two Powers was attempted 
—not to speak of accomplished. Of course, we are 
not to forget that the ways of diplomacy are secret, 
that deceit is one of its most familiar tools, and that 
from time to time the whole course of affairs in these 
high regions is deflected by the incursion of some 
sudden ‘disturbing element.” In this case, however, 
there are sound reasons based upon fundamental facts 
for believing that the relations of Germany and Russia 
are what they seem; and that what they have been 
since the Triple Alliance was formed, that they must 
remain for a while at any rate. 

And yet there has been some appearance of the 
‘disturbing element’; and, what is more, it was timed 
to appear while the Czar was at Berlin. Not much 
importance has been given in this country to Mr. 
Gladstone’s paper in one of the Reviews. Not much 
attention has been paid to it by the public, we mean ; 
probably because nearly all the more influential English 
journals have chosen to say nothing about an article 
the authorship of which was discovered by the rival 
intelligence of a ‘contemporary.’ But that article— 
which is known to have been written by Mr. Gladstone, 
and not by any amateurish ‘ Outidanos "—has of course 
produced a profound effect in every European court 
and cabinet; while of course it is a matter of grave 
concern to all who are or who,may be employed in 
the conduct of British foreign policy. By the extreme 
anxiety of the German Emperor and his Government 
to regain the goodwill of this country—which had been 
very much lowered by certain attempts to frighten us 
into friendship—we have seen once more how much the 
policy and power of Great Britain count in the coun- 
sels of the European Governments. While so much is 
hanging in suspense, the question whether our rulers 
can and will pledge themselves to any distinct course of 
policy, and if so whether the pledge is likely to stand, 


dozen words casually spoken 
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is a matter of enormous importance to every great 
Continental Power just now. 

Ever since Mr. Gladstone’s celebrated ‘ reversal * pro- 
clamation that question has remained in doubt. To be 
sure, when Lord Rosebery took up the policy of his 
Conservative predecessor, insisting upon some continuity 
of conduct in foreign affairs, Ministers abroad thought 
they could rely a little more upon knowing how they 
stood with us and what they might count upon. But 
there has always been some degree of uncertainty as to 
whether, as long as Mr. Gladstone had a chance of 
returning to power, any engagement or understanding 
with a Government not his own was to be taken as a 
settled thing. Now this Contemporary Review article 
of Mr. Gladstone’s has revived those uncertainties in 
all their original depth and breadth. In general outline, 
it is a remonstrance against the folly of the Italian 
Government in entering into the German alliance. Re- 
gardless of the commanding arguments by which Signor 
Crispi may justify that step, he calls upon the Italians, 
his voice having great influence with them, to upset 
that alliance as perilous to themselves and a prelude 
to a vast immoral war. If they were to take his 
advice, we know what the German Powers would 
have to thank him for; and we also know that they 
would be driven to remedy the mischief in ways that 
might be ruinous to Great Britain herself. But 
throughout this same manifesto of Gladstonian foreign 
policy another stream of condemnation runs. Other 
statesmen besides Signor Crispi are taken to task. Lord 
Salisbury is suspected by Mr. Gladstone of having 
involved this country in an engagement to support the 
Triple Alliance more or less; and in questioning the 
righteousness of doing so to any extent or in any way 
whatever, the Opposition leader attacks the Alliance 
all along the line—plainly intimating that with his 
consent this country shall have nothing whatever to do 
with it. What effect so outspoken a declaration must 
have not only in Italy but in Germany on the one 
hand and Russia and France on the other, need not be 
told. Ina speech of great general significance Signor 
Crispi has replied in a few sharp-cut sentences to the ac- 
cusation of exposing Italy to economic ruin by a stupidly 
and wickedly adventurous foreign policy : and it is more 
than probable that his fellow-countrymen will not be 
shaken in the belief that ‘what hasbeen done for theinter- 
national relations of Italy was necessary for her great- 
ness and even for her existence. What is called the 
Russian Government (namely, the Czar, his Chancellor- 
Secretary, and half-a-dozen generals) is immensely 
satisfied with this domestic attack on Lord Salisbury’s 
supposed arrangements, of course; while the French 
Government is, to our knowledge, filled with new hopes 
of the complete isolation of England, and even with 
dreams of a restoration of the entente cordiale. As to 
the German Government, the perturbations with which 
it has been reanimated remain voiceless at present. 
But it has always dreaded Mr. Gladstone’s return to 
power ; always feared that a Britain under his direction 
would be a Britain more friendly to France and Russia 
than to any German League of Peace ; and this flaming 
proclamation of Gladstonian foreign policy coincides 
with three or four Parliamentary elections which un- 
doubtedly countenance the hopes of his domestic par- 
tisans. Therefore we do not need an angel from 
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heaven, nor even an inspired writer in the Cologne 
Gazette, to inform us that the calculations of the 
German Government fell into some confusion before 
the Czar took leave of the Emperor. What that may 
lead to, or whether it will lead to anything, it is impos- 
sible to say yet awhile ; but it is obvious that we have 
here a ‘disturbing element’ which affects every Govern- 
ment in Europe more or less. 
THE NEW CRUSADE. 

TYNHE music halls are not to be exterminated after 

all. Even among the elect the feeling appears 
to be general that the Licensing Committee has gone 
too far, and the cry of ‘mended not ended’? is under- 
stood to be the watchword of the White Ribbon Army 
folk themselves. 
of intelligence in certain quarters that Mr. M‘Dougal 


Again, it isa sign of a recrudescence 


—the irrepressible, the curious, the inevitable—is 
henceforth to be known amongst men as the * music 
halls’ best friend” ; 
declined to have anything to do with the proposal to 


and as even Professor Stuart has 


purge these harmless, necessary palaces of pleasure of 


improper characters, it is obvious that the extremist 


faction, if any such faction there remain, is_ not 


to be 


would 


allowed to have its way. Fortune, too, 
determined to favour the 
wicked on this occasion; for the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes—the Waker of the West, as he is fondly 


styled by brother busybodies—has made statements 


seem to have 


and presented proofs with reference to the moral 
character of the Westminster Aquarium which, it is 
said, could only have proceeded from a conspirator or a 
person credulous to the point of unwisdom ; and as 
the good man declines to be regarded as a rogue, there 
will not be wanting those who will make it their busi- 
It is 


notorious that wherever you find an agitation there 


ness to reflect upon him as the other thing. 


also do you find the other thing—abounding and re- 
joicing in his numbers ; so that the dilemma of the 
Waker of the West will not, it may be, have the effect 
of discrediting the party to which he belongs which it 
certainly would have if the aforesaid party were other- 
But, for all that, the fact is common 
property, and, as the world is not wholly made up of 
Dissenting ministers and young men in white ribands, 
it may be left to do its work. 

The truth is that there is a very continuous and a 


wise composed. 


very strong demand for music-hall art and music-hall 


morality ; and, this being the case, it is obvious that 
the presumption of Mr. M‘Dougall and his fellow- 
workers in the Cause—to wit, that they, and they only. 
are to be judges of what is or is not fit to be seen 
and heard—is on the 
vigorously combated. 


face of it a thing to be 
It has been said, and with some 
truth, that your Radical is only a despot without oppor 
tunity; and it appears to be a fact that nine times in 
ten it is the heart of a petty tyrant that beats he- 
Certain 
it is that a very large proportion of the men and 
women of London are deeply addicted to that form o! 
entertainment which the music halls provide. They 
understand it, they like it, they take advantage of its 
propinquity; and they have a right to their opinion. 
They are not exactly fools,and there needs no purist rabid 
from the County Council to tell them that the stuff on 


neath the waistcoat of your social reformer. 
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which they love to feed their minds is anything but 
delicate and clean. They are perfectly aware that 
such is the case; but they see no harm in it for 
that, and they are by no means prepared to admit 
that they are degraded by the fact of their liking 
for it. On the contrary, they would certainly inflict 
a certain chastisement — probably physical — upon 
the high-minded person who might venture to as- 
sure them eye to eye that by reason of this humour 
of theirs they are made incapable of the common 
duties and the ordinary decencies of life. It is true, 
no doubt, that ‘allusions’ are not palatable to every- 
body ; that ‘ suggestiveness * is not a virtue to a certain 
class of minds; that there are a number of people who 
decline to be captivated by ‘indecency’ itself. But it is 
also true that these things are as old as the oldest 
civilisation, and that the love of them is now, as 
always, a matter of taste. It was said of the Social 
Purity League (or some such institution) that it 
really was an immoral agency after all, inasmuch as it 
enabled men and women to meet together for the 
discussion of matters ignored by Mudie: and it is 
a fact—a fact which the other side (the ‘gross, the 
‘brutal, the ‘unmanly’!) has put to far less use 
than might have been expected—that the tendency 
to be socially interested in things from which the 
average heroine of fiction is debarred is inherent 
in humanity, and is no more to be extirpated than 
the liking for liquor or the instinct of politics. It is 
to this appetite that the music hall appeals; and 
it is of this appetite that the Rev. Price Hughes, 
when he rises at Exeter Hall or elsewhere, to dis- 
course of the Social Evil, is an embodiment. Right 
or wrong, good or bad, there the disposition is, 
and there it is like to remain. The difference be- 
tween the honest folks who laugh at Jt’s a Way they 
have in the Navy and similar masterpieces and the 
heroic reporter who came forth (from a nightmare of 
petroleum champagne and St. John’s Wood havanas) 
to weep in public over the pollutions of ‘ Modern 
Babylon” is a difference far less in kind than in 
They pay their sixpence, and listen and 
' but who 


degree. 





laugh, and are done with it; while he 
cares to follow him through the maze of his emotions ? 
The thing to remember is that had he not been ‘ built 
that way, he might have done as his fellows do, and 
have been just as happy at the Canterbury as he was 
in Holloway. 

Lady Sandhurst wants, it is said, to know something 
of the music halls; but she cannot have her desire, for 
the music halls persist in remaining unfit for ‘ the likes 
of her.” It is very wrong of the music halls, no doubt ; 
but is it not just as wrong of Lady Sandhurst? It 
is plain that she is incompatible with them, and they 
are incompatible with her; and is it not putting too 
much upon Destiny to demand that it should mould them 
to her image—and not only them but also the people 
who go to them? What have all these done that in 
the matter of amusement they should be brought down, 
or levelled up, to the standard of Lady Sandhurst ? 
They are not Lady Sandhursts ; they have nothing in 
common with Lady Sandhurst ; and that they should 
repudiate the music hall because Lady Sandhurst is un- 
equal to the adventure is even less to be thought of than 
that they should determine to be dull (as they would 
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put it) in order to bring their revels within Lady Sand- 
hurst’s reach. Again, there is the sad case of the 
Father (from the country) who personally conducted 
his Daughter (also from the country) to a music hall, 
and was called upon-—with wild eyes and cheeks of 
flame—to ‘ take me out of this.’ The story is true, of 
course ; but it by no means follows that it should 
doom the music halls to extinction. Zealous Mr. 
M‘Dougall may refresh himself with telling it, no 
doubt ; and, no doubt, ‘that good man Stead’ may 
yearn and ‘murmur and hanker’ up and down it with 
those airs of which he has the secret. But the fact 
remains that the music hall has come to be a necessary 
of life, and that interference with it on the score of 
morality is an outrage on a very large number of decent 
men and women. 





NONCONFORMITY AT OXFORD. 


HE inauguration of Mansfield College, Oxford, is 

an event of considerable importance and signi- 
ficance. Eighteen years ago University Tests were 
abolished at Oxford and Cambridge, and Noncon- 
formist, Parsee, Heathen, and Hindoo students were 
admitted to the same rights of scholarship and _ its 
rewards as only Episcopalians had enjoyed since 
Puritan days. Wealthy Nonconformists, in particular, 
took advantage of the change to send their sons to 
reap the advantages of a liberal education. But soon 
a wonder came to light, which astonished and alarmed 
Like Mr. 
Grant Allen’s Backslider in his Strange Stories, the 
young men in the free University atmosphere forgot the 
dissidence of their dissent, failed to insist on the vital 
difference betwixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee, and 
either bowed down in the house of Rimmon, or 
ceased altogether to be troubled and cumbered about 
theology : ‘they either drifted, writes a Mansfield 
apologist, ‘into an awful conformity with an ecclesi- 
asticism to which they were strangers at heart’ (what- 
ever that may mean), ‘or wandered into the misery 
of utter unbelief... To correct this, and to provide ‘a 
spiritual home’ for the Nonconformist youth of Oxford, 
the heads of Congregationalism seriously set themselves. 
At the same time it occurred to them that, while they 
were about establishing something, it would be wise to 


the Nonconformist parents and pastors. 


make that something a seminary for the production of 
a superior variety of Congregational minister. To that 
end the foundation and endowments of Spring Hill 
College, Birmingham, ceased to exist as such three 
years ago, and rose again with a difference as Mansfield 
College, Oxford, which blooms forth in full architec- 
tural flower this week. Spring Hill College (like all 
Dissenting colleges in England hitherto) gave a full 
curriculum: that is to say, its students received a 
three years’ course of instruction in litera humaniores, 
mathematics, etc., before they were taught the theology 
which was the staple element in their business. Mans- 
field will be only a theological college, and will receive 
only graduates of the English or Scottish or other 
Universities. It will be seen, therefore, that it takes 
up new and lofty ground—both it and the Unitarian 
College which is to be set up at Oxford. 

In all this there is little to be found fault with. It 
is an excellent thing in our neighbours that they should 
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desire for ministers (if so be they can obtain them) men 
of scholarship and University training, and it is a very 
natural thing in them that they should not view with 
equanimity the falling away or the perversion of their 
youth ; and it only concerns us to consider whether the 
large hopes to which they have committed themselves are 
likely to be fulfilled. 
to care for its own but to win pupils from other de- 
nominations, especially from its historic enemy, the 
State Church. Dr. Fairbairn and Dr. Dale, and Mans- 
field apologists in The Daily News and The Pall Mall 
Gazette, have spoken and written at large, and with 
fervour, of a ‘free theology” 
tions of Nonconformist Christianity, and what they 
will effect against on the one hand 
the other Agnosticism. We need not contend 
that a theology that is identified the tenets 
of a particular sect can no more be termed ‘ free’ 
than that which has hitherto been taught at Oxford, 
nor that the students of that theology who are pre- 
ordained to the ministry of a particular sect are no 
freer than those who sign the Thirty-Nine Articles : 
such contention will soon be made with practical 
effect by the new Unitarian College, which will receive 


The new college expects not only 


and ‘the robust convic- 


Sacerdotalism and 
on 
with 


theological students from all sects and nationalities, 
and which set forth the 
Mohammedanism, Brahminism, and Buddhism as con- 
scientiously as that of Christianity. We 
ever, see how the promoters of Mansfield College have 


promises to theologies of 


cannot, how- 


any well-grounded hope of making many theological 
converts from their old enemy, the Church of England, 
much less of giving an impulse to theological inquiry 
which will he ip in what some one calls ‘A New Oxford 
Movement. When they talk 
Sacerdotalism and Ritualism, they 


not at all estimate the forces 


of * sweeping away” 
show that they do 
against which they have 
set themselves to contend. These two ‘isms’ have cen- 
turies of prestige, and present a many-coloured and 
sensuous religion which must always be more attrac- 
tive to the multitude than any pale and sober form of 
Puritan Christianity can be. When, again, they speak 
of the rout of Agnosticism, do they not know that the 
Agnostic is ninety-nine times in a hundred a lapsed 
Puritan ? and that if ever he revolts from his 
negativism, it will be towards S$ 


le again to Puritanism ? 


peculiar 
Sacerdotalism, and not 


Instead, however, of Mansfield conquering Oxford, it is 
a thousand times more likely that Oxford will swallow 
Mansfield. ‘There are two ever-potent influences in the 
Oxford atmosphere—as there are to some extent in every 
University centre—against which the energy and the 
‘ free ° dogmas of Mansfield must fight in vain ; and these 
are what we must call its ‘ culture’ (for want of a better 
name), which steadily makes, and must make, against a 
pronounced and ‘ robust theology,’ and its curious social 
quality which rules it ‘ bad form’ to be identified with, 
or even to touch, Dissent. And of the two, we do not 
doubt that the latter will be found the stronger, as in 
Mr. Grant Allen’s story. 
man may go up to Oxford fully resolved to be true to 
the faith delivered to him by the chapel, and to obey 
his parents’ instructions to choose his companions 
among those of his own sectarian household, and above 
all things to stick to his books, and acquire scholarship ; 
but—if he be not a fool—he soon discovers that greater 


The Nonconformist young 
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than scholarship, more insidious even than distinctions 
of social rank, is the University ‘ tone”: the University 
habit of thought, habit of conduct, habit of speech 
and of outlook, which fight as overwhelmingly against 
all the dinsilience of dissent as the stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera. 


BRIGHTON. 


RIGHTON seems to have been formed from the 
P West End of London Eve 
formed from Adam : 
tion. ‘That it is on the sea has given it certain special 
characteristics, and that is why its nickname of London- 


somewhat as was 


by a process of physical abstrac- 


super-Mare is so much more descriptive than most 
But the phrase is just a little wide. It 
is only a particular part of the capital that Brighton 
represents, and that is the part that dates from the 
It is not Victorian but Georgian London. 


nicknames are. 


Regency. 
You are never reminded of Fitzjohn’s Avenue or Bed- 
ford Park, but you can well believe yourself in Portland 
You the same tall 
frontages, the same appearances of pillaring, the same 
vizards of stucco. But it is all a little elderly—is 
touched with sea-greenness, and a full-bodied sugges- 
tion of being past its prime, for all the world like some 
rank and fashion of the Regency. If 


Place or Lancaster Gate. have 


survival of the 
the shade of great George our Prince might linger 


anywhere, it must surely be among the depressed and 


battered fineries of the Pavilion. Wasit not here that 
Mrs. Fitzherbert had her nest? Was not that 
mixture of domes and minarets, fantastic: ally touched by 


mad 


Nash into an imitation of Chinese architecture, built 
for his peculiar seat? This dome of pleasure, with 
a diameter only twenty feet less than that of St. Paul's, 
where (under glass) you sit to listen to your Halle or 
your Janotha, was it not once the princely stables ? 
Before he came, 
fishing village; and with some judicious selection of 


here was only an obscure if ancient 


localities his obese ghost might still find himself in an 
England as Regency as his own. 

There is nothing remarkable about the ground on 
which Brighton is built. The country is not exactly 
hilly, but neither is it flat ; 
h a rise and fall of the ground, 
Thus 


But there is pe 


it comes up to the sea 
like 


you 


with great sea- 
waves arrested and petrified. 
ascend almost from the beach. 


level ground left by nature or formed by art for the 


begin to 


sea row of houses and hotels, the broad roadway, and 
the esplanade, which stretches three miles long. Between 
that and the sea is (obviously) the beach. Yes, but 
Brighton beach is remarkable. By the law of association 
the true Cockney’s idea of ocean is composed partly of 
Margate Pie rand partly of Brighton beach. ‘To the latter 
he tends by some fatal charm the moment he arrives. 
Here he confronts his ideal of the sea-side—a sea-side 
swayed by an Amphitrite dripping with H’s. The cheap- 
tripper, especially of late years, has marked the place 
for his own. ‘The railway companies give him ever) 
facility. In the summer months they run him there 
and back at a very tolerable rate of speed for three 
shillings, which for 100 (one hundred, as Mr. Quilter 
would say) miles is reasonable. Naturally the boon 
is popular, and a great population has developed to 
grapple with the situation. ‘The narrow street between 
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the station and the sea is as it were a carcanet (or daisy 
chain) of cheap hotels and cheaper taverns. As in 
patriarchal times, the owners stand at the doors of their 
abodes not merely in the cool but also in the heat of 
the day, and beseech the passing stranger to enter and 
abide. In that singular street the odour of ocean is 
strangely commingled with the perfume of baked meats. 
Ere you attain to the shore a quaint delusion possesses 


you. Not only have you dined, but also you never desire 


to dine again. So, making for the pebbled shore—(the 
pebbles of Brighton have as obtrusive a personality as the 
diamonds of Goleonda)—you are suddenly absorbed into 
a crowd more Cockney than the song of Bow Bells. It 
is an epitome of Hampstead and Rosherville and Batter- 
sea Park and fifty other places to spend a happy day. 
You are chased by wild photographers ; you are bestead 
with stern yet blatant burnt-cork niggers ; the various 
air is rich in suggestions of nuts, oranges, matches, and 
The Referee ; you hear the old idiotical witticisms ; the 
very waves as they break and flash upon the shingles seem 
dropping their H’s. If there are no donkeys at a penny 
a ride, there are yachts at a shilling a sail. You are 
crammed in and tossed about there in so ingenious 
a manner that, though your ocean trip is wondrous 
brief (for the day is short and crowds are waiting), yet 
But this 
hardly breaks the illusion, and you find yourself plati- 
tudinising with Cato, and vowing that you were never 


have you distinct impression of sea-sickness. 


more in London than now when you are out of it. 

But Jerusalem-by-the Sea (as the marine suburb of 
London is sometimes called) has far other visitors than 
these. It hath a season of its own—a season taking in a 
good part of the winter months; when the excursion 
runs not, but the luxurious Pullman does. An hour of 
it is enough, for many of the travellers are men who 
It is this ele- 
ment which keeps the place so well in touch with the 


work in town but live by the sea-side. 


metropolis, and makes it so much of the London suburb, 
To classify 
the folk that come for the season is more difficult. They 
all belong to that wealthy and leisured middle-class which 
so abounds, and loves at this time of the year to be of yet 
not in London, They are not quite the same as are 
met at Bournemouth and Eastbourne, though they have 
Margate in derision, and not even the swift ‘ Granville’ 
can tempt them to Ramsgate. In natural history you 


which is indeed not more easy of access. 


have a prominent feature of one class produced with 
variations in another. The analogue of the cheap- 
tripper is the Saturday-to-Mondayite. 
feature in Brighton. 


He is a great 
He puts up at the Grand, he 
frequents the Promenade and the Chain Pier, he drives 
to the Devil's Dyke, he yachts it in the bay. He is 
accompanied by a lady who is often his wife. He is 
something in the City or nothing in the Temple, or 
it may be he is a solicitor. He always buys 7'he Observer 
on Sunday morning, and cheerfully submits to the 
custom of Brighton by which you have to pay sixpence 
tor that * stout but meritorious’ print. 

For the sake of completeness it will be as well to tell 
of the piers. The one to the west is the more modern 
and popular. It is of reasonable length, with a sort of 
bulb at the end where liquors are dispensed and music 
may be heard. Further down are the jaws of a reputed 
whale, and the structure is dotted with automatic ma- 
chines. For the rest, it is much like other piers. The 
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bye-laws are prominently displayed at the entrance, and 
will repay study. ‘They are probably the worst specimen 
of nineteenth century English in existence. The inter- 
pretation clause is a miracle of badness. The Chain Pier 
is older, staider, more of a haven of rest. The view of 
the moon which it affords is held by the enamoured (of 
both sexes) to be exceptionally fine. 

A word as to the air. It made the place first famous ; 
and, when compared to the air of Brighton-on-Thames, 
it is obviously delightful. Yet it has not the strange, 
exhilarating magic of the breeze of Margate—the qua- 
lity which almost expiates the vulgarities of the place ; 
nor has it the almost supernal and un-English softness 
of the wind that blows through the Bournemouth 
pines. It is between the two, and is pleasant enough. 
So, indeed, is the town itself; though a sort of Irish 
fancy will now and again arise, that it would be still 
pleasanter if it did not exist: if the tall houses, the 
sea-walls, and the piers were to fade utterly away, and 
give back to us the ancient fishing village and the lonely 
Sussex shore. 





‘THE PASSION OF HATE, 


‘TFNHE prevailing and unchangeable sentiment be- 

tween England and Ireland is the passion of 
hate.” Such is the pleasant expression in which Mr. 
Sexton once thought fit to state his views on the sub- 
ject of the Union to a Dublin audience. Whether or 
not the member for West Belfast intended to include 
Scotland in his ill-natured and foolish generalisation is 
not clear. Presumably the fact that Mr. Balfour, the 
fount of all evil, is a Scot entitles the northern kingdom 
toa share in the anathema. Be this as it may, there 
can be no doubt that when Mr. Sexton spoke he was 
giving expression to an idea which was popular with his 
hearers, which was useful for the political purposes of 
the moment, and which would be repeated again the 
moment the exigencies of the situation demanded. 
That all Irishmen, that all Parnellites, do hate or 
even really dislike Great Britain is a pure delusion. 
It takes two sides to make a quarrel, and the enormous 
mass of the population of Great Britain have no 
animus whatever against Irishmen as such; while on 
the other hand, there are tens of thousands of Irishmen 
who, if they were only let alone, would live in per- 
fect amity with their Saxon tyrants. At the same 
time it cannot be denied that the efforts of such natives 
as Mr. Sexton and Mr. Ford, and of English politi- 
cians such as Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Conybeare, have 
had a lamentable measure of success, and that the 
zeal with which they have called up old animosities, 
inflamed old hatreds, and invented new lies to aggra- 
vate the mischief done by old ones, has had its effect. 
Of many Irishmen, both in Ireland and out of it, it 
is unfortunately most true to say that the passion 
which they entertain for Great Britain and_ its 
people is really and truly one of hate. Now, it is no 
use pretending that this is a satisfactory state of 
things. It is true that no man worth his salt goes 
through life without incurring the dislike of some of 
his fellows; and the same is the case with nations. 
But to be the object of hatred is not pleasant, even 
though that hatred be baseless or unjust. ‘There are 
persons like Mr. Page Hopps and Mr. Stansfeld who 
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are given to protesting that nothing more is needed to 
win the everlasting love, respect, and affection of dis- 
affected Irishmen than to give them local self-govern- 
ment—‘ coupled with the name of Mr. Gladstone.’ It 
is not, however, necessary to take these gentlemen very 
seriously; and they have had such a far greater 
success in stirring up bad blood among their own 
fellow-countrvmen than in allaying passions or dimi- 
nishing the causes of ill-feeling, that it is permissible 
to look for remedies other than those they are likely to 
supply. 

There are certain elements among the Irish people 
which, as long as they retain any vitality, will be hostile 
not to British rule as such, but to British rule and to 
British institutions because they are representative of 
civilisation, liberty, and order. The creation of a 
Dublin Parliament will no more rid us of the hostility 
of these gentry than the Federal constitution of the 
United States has relieved the Americans of the curse 
of Irish misrule. The statement that the leading 
spirits of the National League in America are coming 
over to confer with Mr. Parnell on the subject of the 
Cronin murder trial may or may not be true; but in 
any case the announcement is valuable, as seeming to 
recall the intimate connection between Irish conspiracy 
on both sides of the Atlantic. It is useful, too, in 
so far as it draws attention once more to the charac- 
teristic development of Irish manners and customs of 
which Chicago is now the scene. Perjury, bribery, 
intimidation, and violence ; the stealing of documents, 
the corruption of witnesses and jurymen; every act 
which can stamp a party or a people as unfit to exer- 
cise the most rudimentary privileges of free citizens— 
these are the poisonous growths which have sprung up 
in rank abundance round the Court House in Chicago. 
From top to bottom the conspiracy is Irish: the mur- 
derers were Irish, the murdered man was Irish, the 
methods by which murder is to be sustained by perjury 
and shielded by intimidation are Irish through and 
through. We have a good sample in Illinois of the 
class of men whose hostility we have to reckon with, 
and whose enmity will in no degree be removed 
by our setting up a half-and-half Parliament in Dub- 
lin. It cannot but be a cause of unqualified satis- 
faction to find that the power of this class of Irish- 
men—a power which has been so often vaunted, 
and with which we have been so frequently threatened 
by English politicians of the type of Mr. Morley—is 
rapidly diminishing. Luckily we have in this matter 
to deal with no vague speculations, but can turn for 
proof to unquestioned and unquestionable facts. In 
‘very part of the world where the future of our race is 
being prepared, in every country where our language is 
spoken and our institutions are reproduced, the element 
which is not Irish is growing with a happy and _per- 
The United States, indeed, have for 
years past been steadily losing their character of an 


sistent increase. 


exclusively Anglo-Saxon community, and the enormous 
rush of immigrants from every European country has 
been steadily altering the character of the population. 
But it has not become Irish. On the contrary, there 
was never a time in the history of the United States 
in which relatively to the bulk of the population 
the Irish element was less considerable than at this 
moment. And every year the preponderance of the 
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non-Irish peoples becomes greater. Nor is this all: 
while the Germans and Scandinavians are pouring in 
by hundreds of thousands, and bringing with them the 
ideas of order and honesty which are so hateful to the 
Irish politician, the number of Scots and English emi- 
grants has already reached an annual total which js 
double that of the Irish contingent, and here, too, the 
discrepancy will grow wider vear by vear. 

But it is within the British Empire itself that the 
most satisfactory signs are visible; for the emigration 
returns report with absolute certainty that through- 
out the temperate zone there are growing up great 
communities which in the unalloyed purity of their 
British descent are far in advance of the mother- 
country herself. Practically speaking, the Irish do 
not go to Canada. Canada is becoming more and 
more a land for the Englishman and the Scot, and 
more especially the Scot. The immense advance 
of the Dominion during the last four years has been 
felt in Great Britain, and the pick of our people 
are passing over, ready and proud to become members 
of the great Canadian community. In the Southern 
Seas the same fortunate phenomenon is visible. New 
Zealand and Tasmania are probably the most purely 
British communities in the world. In New South 
Wales, Victoria, and Queensland there is, it is true, 
But the greater part 
of it is loyal and well-disposed; and the residue is 


a considerable Irish element. 
getting very few recruits. In short, Irish emigra- 
tion is sparing our colonies, and our colonies are 
flourishing like a green bay tree. At a time when 
British politicians stoop to threaten us with the 
displeasure of the Alexander Sullivans and the Patrick 
Fords throughout the world, it is a salutary occupa- 
tion to spend half-an-hour in examining the plain 
but pleasant record of the emigration returns. _ If 
Mr. Sexton be right, and if he and his friends have 
made up their minds to hate us for ever, it is no doubt 
a great pity. But it is a consolation to reflect that, 
even under the ban of Mr. Sexton’s bad opinion, our 
race has managed to achieve a certain position in the 
world, and that there are signs that it is by no means 
as yet doomed to extinction. It is terrible to think 
that Mr. Sexton has not a good word for us ; but we 
have lived down worse troubles ; and perhaps we may 
succeed in living this down as well. 





LORD BUTE. 
\ TRITING in The Scottish Review, the Marquis 


of Bute produced a vision of Scots Home Rule. 
As was natural, the article received the comments of 
the daily press, and for a few brief days was the talk 
of clubs. There, however, the matter is like to end. 
Lord Bute has a turn for constitution-making, but he 1s 
not in harmony with his associates, and he is not likely 
to develop any dangerous talent as the leader of a popu- 
lar movement. Had he possessed that talent his re- 
verie would never have got into print. Taking little 
part in affairs, it has been his fate to develop too 
much as he liked. His angles have not been rubbed 
off by the attrition of public life. He lacks—as he 
shows when he pictures the Scottish Parliament of his 
ideal as the place where there will be no unnecessary 
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talk—competent knowledge of the men about him. He 
js too amiable, he expects too much, he judges too 
kindly, and he estimates too generously the motives by 
which the average Home Ruler is swayed. 

It were vain to discuss the article seriously. ‘The 
cry for Scottish Home Rule is no cry. If it exists 
at all, it is only for the conduct of Private Bill 
Legislation in Scotland instead of in London; and 
as such it is highly commendable. It will, indeed, 
be a wise thing if Government will understand 
that this question of Private Bill Legislation is 
of vastly more importance and more interest to the 
people of Scotland than the heroic measure of last 
year which—let us say the word —nobody wanted, 
and whose results everybody now regards as an ami- 
able nuisance. But for Home Rule, as Lord Bute 
understands it, nobody cares a rap, save those who 
are casting about for any stick to beat Mr. Balfour 
withal, and some few incomprehensible monomaniacs. 
It is unpractical, it is impracticable, and there’s 
an end of it. If one were to argue with Lord 
Bute, it would be unprofitable to traverse his views 
of Scottish history during the period since 1707; 
but it might be advantageous to ask him to con- 
jure up for himself two pictures of the future of Scot- 





land. One—assuredly not that which he has painted: 
of an Edinburgh Parliament where there should be no 
Bailie Walcots—is of a National Convention in which 
the Duke of Argyll might waste his time in crossing 
swords with such typical Scottish Ministers of State as 
Dr. Wallace and Mr. Cunninghame Graham, while Mr. 
Thomas M‘Naught (as Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs) would levy war on Norway—still coveting her 
ancient appanages of Orkney and Shetland—and con- 
clude a treaty of alliance with the Esquimaux. This 
is no more a joke than is Lord Bute’s ideal Parliament 
which * would not sit for a preposterous period of the 
year, and which would not be noisy and dilatory.’ 
But the picture to which we would ask Lord Bute, in 
common with all enlightened and patriotic Scots, to 
look longest is one very different. It consists, simply, 
in one long, unbroken vista of triumphs for Scotland 
in every sphere where brain, courage, and energy can 
win success. We prefer to think that in London, in 
India, in Australia, and in Canada the Scot bears and 
will continue to bear a leading part. He is as_essen- 
tial to the supremacy of Britain as is the common- 
sense, unsympathetic, masterful Englishman. ‘Together 
they have made this Empire ; and, spite of Lord Bute 
and the Esquimaux-—in spite even of Mr. Seymour 
Keay—together they will keep it. 


FENIMORE COOPER. 


FJVHE centenary of Fenimore Cooper's birth, which 

fell on the fifteenth of last month, has caused 
American journalism to break out all over in praise of 
America’s earliest novelist. It is comforting to learn 
that the fame of Cooper is not yet extinguished by 
Mr. Howells’s impassioned essays in romance or the 
dazzling vulgarity of the Rev. E. P. Roe. The criticism 
has been practically fervid and sweeping, and a tendency 
to the excessive is pardonable, perhaps inevitable, in 
the circumstances. Some of the remarks, however, go 
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further than centennial enthusiasm can altogether con- 
done. Thus, the eminent Mr. Brander Matthews extols 
Cooper for having broken ‘the shackles of the British 
criticism of that time, even more ignorant then and 
more insular than it is now.” Asa matter of fact, no 
man adhered more slavishly to the convictions of his 
day than Cooper, as every page of his love-scenes, with 
their strained and ultra-sentimental dialogue, testifies. 
And when Mr. Matthews declares that Cooper was an 
artist who ‘succeeded best in heroic statues, the 
remark, however erudite and continental it may be 
compared to the ignorant and insular criticism of 
the Old World, does not seem to aid us greatly 
in forming an estimate of Cooper's distinctive 
merits and defects. Indeed the chorus of lauda- 
tion at times becomes little short of irritating in 
its inept extravagance. ‘ Compare Cooper, cries Mr. 
Henry A. Beers in The Critic, ‘on his own ground 
with (sic) Marryat or Simms, or a dozen others, 
and see the difference. We cannot compare him 
to Simms, for the nautical novelist of that name 
(we confess without a blush) is to us unknown. But 
we can compare him to Marryat, and there is—yes, 
there is a difference! Indeed there are many differ- 
ences: the difference that exists between stilted dia- 
logue and natural racy speech, the difference between 
lumbering narrative and clear, vigorous English, be- 
tween ponderous fooling and bubbling irresistible hum- 
our, between theatrical puppets and properties and 
men of flesh and blood and ships of English oak. 
Marryat never makes a mistake in dealing with a ship, 
whereas such a book as T’he Pilot—the most over-praised 
of all Cooper's stories—is rich in heart-easing blunders. 
Long ‘Tom Coffin, for example, is simply an impossible 
figure. A man-of-war’s-man who persisted in mooning 
about with a harpoon—who would not enter a boat 
without his beloved implement—who stubbornly con- 
tradicted his commander and accosted him as an equal 
—would in real life have formed an early acquaintance 
with the gunner’s daughter. Had Marryat represented 
Mesty as arming himself with his soup-kettle before 
deigning to depart on a cutting-out expedition, the act 
would hardly have been more grotesquely absurd than 
the conduct of Cooper’s preposterous and dismal whale- 
man. The characters in The Pilot, The Water Witch, 
and The Red Rover—Mr. Griffith, the Skimmer of the 
Seas, Ludlow, the Pilot, the Rover, and the rest—all 
talk in the same vein of shallow sentiment and clumsy 
eloquence ; their sea-terms seem always to come float- 
ing over the foot-lights. As for the Pilot, he is a semi- 
Byronic impostor ; a prig in a pea-jacket. His lan- 
guage in the ridiculous scene in which the American 
frigate fights and eludes the British cruisers is sheer 
transpontine twaddle. ‘To all this, however, American 
critics are patriotically blind. The Wreck of the Gros- 
venor, says one of them, ‘is perhaps as good as The 
Pilot” Such a statement savours of the fatuity of pre- 
judice. Cooper's marine descriptions are thoroughly 
conventional, while Mr. Clark Russell’s squalls and 
hurricanes, it has been truly said, are things to be 
remembered during life. In his own field Mr. Russell is 
unmatched by Cupples or Michael Scott, both of whom 
are incomparably superior to Cooper in portraying the 
terror and the beauty of the deep. Such a scene as 
the sinking of the slaver in Tom Cringle’s Log is as far 
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out of Cooper's reach in one way as the rattling narrative, 
the bright inventiveness, the frolic and the fire of Mr. 
Midshipman Easy are in another. In the description 
of a sea-fight, however, Cooper is little if at all inferior 
to Marryat, who has done nothing better than the 
battle between Oak’s squadron and the French fleet in 
the Two Admirals. ‘The arrival of the Casar, ‘the 
rescuing ship,’ could not have been more effectively 
told. The passage in which the ‘ old Roman’s” figure- 
head looms through the battle-smoke as Bluewater 
thrusts his ship between the shattered Plantagenet 
and the big Frenchman forms one of the novel reader’s 
most enviable reminiscences. There is nothing more 
dramatically impressive in Peter Simple or The King’s 
Own. 

But it is when Cooper leaves the sea for the forest 
that his genius shines out in all its strength. The 
cycle of tales in which Natty Bumpo is the central 
figure stands at the head of all Indian romances. Cooper 
was the pioneer in a new and fascinating region of 
fiction ; his works have had almost as many imitators 
as Sir Walter's, but like Sir Walter’s they have never 
been equalled. Once only, in Bird’s Nick o° the Woods, 
has an Indian story been produced at all worthy to rank 
with such a masterpiece of characterisation, of vivid 
description, of enthalling narrative as the Last of the 
Mohicans. ‘That is Cooper’s best book, and one of the 
best beloved books in the world. Hawkeye will live with 
the most genial and dashing and gallant of the immor- 
tals, with Dalgetty and Aramis and Captain D’Artagnan. 
It is hard to think that he will ever be ousted from his 
place as the favourite hero of boyhood. Well might 
Thackeray include La Longue Carabine among the 
great prize-men of fiction. 'To recall these Indian tales 
is to unlock one of memory’s dearest chambers. The 
old thrill of adventure comes back—the forest closes 
round in dark-brown gloom, menacing, mysterious, 
impenetrable ; there is a scent of wet leaves in the air, 
a half-delightful, half-terrifying sense of lurking peril, a 
glowing consciousness of manly courage and romance— 
a canoe is creeping stealthily down the river bend—the 
scout looks to his flints, and the dogs of the Mingoes 
are on the war-path ! 





THE LESSONS OF THE ELECTIONS. 


HE results of the recent Parliamentary elections 
have created almost as much excitement as if 

they were the outcome of a general engagement. 
They are only two or three, but such shouts of 
jubilation have been raised on the one side, such 
flauntings of indifference on the other, that one might 
suppose the victory won and lost already. The 
Gladstonians are really too excessive in their joy and 
confidence ; but we must say this for them: their re- 
joicings are in no degree affected, and their confidence 
is untroubled and sincere. It has not been always 
thus. Shoutings nearly as loud have proceeded from 
that camp before; but the accustomed ear never failed 
to detect in them the droning notes of doubt and 
dread. This time, however, there is no such disturb- 
ance of the harmony of exultation. From these later 
elections the opposition Radicals draw a positive conclu- 
sion that win they will in the septennial pitched battle 
which is not so very far off. 
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On the other side, our own —(there is not the 
faintest use in endeavouring to conceal it) — some 
feeble qualm of misgiving lurks in the stoutest 
breast ; a certain tremulosity is audible in the voice 
of the most confident. 
vative Party these elections have all the effect 
of sudden disappointment, whatever palliation may 
account for them on further investigation. ‘They are 
disappointing ; they do disturb ; and we may acknow- 
ledge as much as that without yielding to the wild 
assertions of the intoxicated Gladstonians which hardly 
hoped to drink again of the strong waters of success, 
Even more than that must be said. The triumphs of 
revolutionary Radicalism will not cease from the middle 
of October 1889, if we do not pay more heed to the 
recent changes in the whole current of political affairs. 


Of course, on the Conser- 


The Home Rule cry goes droning on, while for 
the sake of withstanding a ‘danger to the Empire’ 
which is not generally believed in any longer—whether 
it exists or not 
under what conditions? Mr. Chamberlain makes no 


a Unionist arrangement continues 





scruple about proclaiming in the face of the whole 
country that these conditions include the complete 
subordination of ‘Tory principle in government and 
legislation. Call it a Tory Government if you like, 
he says; but since it has adopted the whole of my 
‘unauthorised programme,’ since its measures are more 
Radical than any Liberal Government ever ventured 
upon, I’m perfectly content that it should pass under 
the name that pleases it most. These boastings of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s are exaggerated, no doubt ; but in them- 
selves they are offensive and irritating; and, as we 
know, there is quite enough truth in them to be recog- 
nisable by every intelligent Conservative party-man in 
the country. 

Now, what is and what is likely to be the result of all 
this? If we will take the trouble to look, we may see 
what the decline of Home Rule fears operates on the 
Radical section of the Unionist party. Though Mr. 
Chamberlain calls to them from the house-tops, shouting 
that they need not be under any alarm for the promo- 
tion of downright Radical principles, his rank and file 
are beginning to find their way back to the old Schnad- 
horstian camp ; and when he adds, ‘ Yes, and the Union 
is still in danger, they answer in their hearts that they 
no longer believe that the peril is very great. On_ the 
other hand, when the Conservatives are asked to vote 
for Liberal Unionist candidates, how is it possible that 
they should forget what Mr. Chamberlain and some of 
his associates tell them about the present course of 
legislation and the true character of a Unionised Con- 
servative Government ? It is not in human nature 
that they should run with alacrity to the aid of 
a member of the party which has subordinated and 
is subordinating their own. ‘They are less likely to 
do so, surely, if they too are tired of the Home Rule 
cry, while at the same time they see around them the 
sharp approach of new dangers which are not to be 
dispelled by concessions from the Schnadhorstian pro- 
gramme. This is matter which we have touched 
upon before. The last elections certainly do not go 
to show that we were wrong; so without labouring the 
suggestion of these brief remarks, we commend it—with 
all that it implies—to our political pastors and 
masters. 
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MODERN MEN. 
AWG. EIFFEL 


MPYHERE be men that have arrived at instant fame by 

direct ascent to heights that seemed beyond mortal 
attainment ; but these as suddenly came down again, 
because they could find no place that would upbear 
them, and wherefrom they might be called. Therefore 
M. Alexandre-Gustave Eiffel improved the method ; he 
ascended by a tower which with admirable forethought 
he took the precaution to call by his name. Moreover 
the Fates were kind: M. Eiffel was suffered to become a 
martvr—in France, as elsewhere, an indispensable pre- 
liminary to enduring greatness. His and his friends’ 
proposals were denounced : ‘Shall we allow this black 
gigantic factory chimney to whelm in its all-devouring 
shadow the glorious soul of France embodied in the city 
of Jean Goujon, Germain Pilon, Puget, Rude, Barye ? 
Shall we suffer the Paris of Hugo, the maker of verses, 
to become the Paris of Eiffel, the maker of machines ? 
Must we stand idly by while Eiffel makes mockery by 
a monstrous mass of riveted iron of Notre-Dame, the 
Sainte-Chapelle, the Tour St.-Jacques, the Louvre, the 
Dome des Invalides, the Are de Triomphe?’ In some 
such fashion cried aloud the authors, artists, architects of 
Paris—of France: cried Meissonier, cried Gounod, Garnier, 
Sardou, Géréme, Bonnat, Bouguereau, and Dumas. M. 
Eiffel lived through it all. Difficulties disappeared before 
him: scaffolding a hundred and fifty feet high, strikes, 
scarcity of food and foothold, all were overcome. The 
Eiffel Tower was built ; Paris, whose only passion is 
novelty, was pleased; the world came to worship ; and 
M. Eiffel was revealed for a prodigious fact. 

The world in general makes acquaintance with him at 
the age of fifty-seven. Firmly built, deep and square 
browed, he looks every inch an engineer—an engineer, 
too, of the sort that would as soon go through as over a 
ditliculty. While thoroughly unconventional, the cast of 
engineering thought is tolerant of all sorts of facts and 
opinions.  M. Eiffel is no exception to the engineer- 
ing rule, but is unconventional even in the matter 
of dress. As President of the Société des Ingénieurs 
Civils, to say nothing of his connection with the Tower 
and the Exhibition at its base, he has had ample 
opportunity in these days of globe-trotting by learned 
societies to show himself the hospitable gentleman that 
he is. He was born at Dijon; and he claims to be a 
Frenchman. Thus, perhaps, it is that he has allowed him- 
self to be decorated with the red riband, to say nothing 
of the Austrian Iron Cross and Order of Franz-Josef, and 
many other less common if less known distinctions. He 
passed brilliantly through the Ecole Centrale under the old 
régime, and he is, therefore, by education a purely civil 
and non-government engineer. The promise of his stu- 
dent days has been fulfilled, and his name illumines the 
long roll opened by Dumas and the other founders of the 
type of all the Continental Polytechnics. 

He has at least one attribute of true greatness: he is a 
born leader of men. To build a Tower-of-towers was not 
enough ; to lead the world to the ascent was still more 
important to success. M. Eiffel’s invitation has been 
accepted ; his mechanical appliances have been nearly 
equal to the draught, and the whole world has gone 
aloft at his bidding and by his means. Herein lies 
the explanation of much of his personal popularity : 
no one has made the ascent—or so much of it as purse 
or courage permitted—but feels that he or she has ful- 
filled the purpose of the tower, and become in some 
degree a participator in M. Eiffel’s triumph. Nor, on the 
other hand, must it be forgotten that not long ago the 
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concessionaries were dividing their fourth million. The 
design of the thing is necessarily deeply marked by the 
life-history and experience of its chief engineer and con- 
structor. For example, two out of the four sets of quadruple 
foundations—those, namely, nearer the Seine 





were sunk 
about fifty feet through the soft strata and water by means 
of iron caissons and compressed air. This system of sinking 
piers, originating with Mr. Hughes at Rochester in 1841, 
has been since used in many cases—as, for example, at 
the Forth Bridge ; and it was introduced into France by 
M. Eiffel in 1858 for the construction of the railway bridge 
at Bordeaux. Then, in 1868, he built a number of large 
viaducts for the Orleans Railway Company, and since then 
he has been an exponent of the use of wrought iron in 
bridge piers : indeed, the design of the Tower was elabo- 
rated shortly after he had occasion to go tentatively into the 
design of a bridge with piers about four hundred feet high. 
He has been foremost among the French engineers in show- 
ing the practicability of the method of building out large 
bridges from the piers without the aid of ordinary scaffold- 
ing: a principle adopted in its entirety, and used on the 
most colossal scale, at Queensferry. The largest of his 
bridges built on this plan is the Garabit Arch Viaduct 
over the Truyére, which has a span of five hundred and 
forty-one feet, with a rise of four hundred. There is 
more of the same bold bridge-work, and much of another 
kind: for example, at the viaduct of Tardes, near Mont- 
lugon, M. Eiffel successfully launched the finished girders 
from the abutments over piers three hundred and twenty- 
eight feet high and three hundred and forty feet apart. 
Nor have his enormous energies been confined to these 
departments of civil engineering. He was employed to 
report on the buildings of the Paris Exhibition of 1867 ; 
he carried out the Pesth Railway Station works ; he was 
engaged on the Exhibition buildings of 1878 ; he designed 
the great dome of the Nice Observatory ; Bartholdi’s 
monstrous Liberty was cast and established by his firm ; 
and much excellent work by him has been done for Lesseps 
at Panama, where it lies buried for evermore. 

Not even a fresh-caught specimen of the species developed 
from the Sixth Standard and the Conscience Clause would 
dare to decipher the idea of a tall tower as a novelty. 
The interest and the terror excited by mere height is 
due partly to a reflex physiological interpretation of the 
mental records of past experience of sudden danger, and 
partly to the fascination that attaches in the human mind 
to displacement in the limitless direction in spherical space. 
Thus it happens that men in all ages, under pressure of 
necessity and the teachings of nature, have overcome stu- 
pendous difficulties in the way of two-dimensional transport 
and locomotion, regarding the toil thereof as inseparable 
from the business and the stern joy of life ; while, on the 
other hand, in periods of reaction into luxury and the 
waste of wealth they have turned in search of sensation to 
projects for exploration in the sheerly vertical direction. 
Purposeless and feeble in design, the fate of all these 
plans—though none was carried so far as to necessitate 
sudden stoppage—has been as the fate of Babel. In the 
case of the last and greatest—the Tower which has 
become a fact—vengeance and disaster were arrested 
by the propitiatory personality of M. Eiffel himself. 
Much might be—and much has been—forgiven to the 
engineer who has added so largely to the real wealth 
and the resources of France. And then, had not M. 
Eiffel declared that in the event of success he should 
abound in peace-offerings to pure science, and especially 
to that one of her handmaidens which is called Meteoro- 
logy? Were there not dark hints, too, of how such a sig- 
nalling and conning tower might possibly have affected the 
issues of the Siege? So far M. Eiffel has been absolutely 
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out of Cooper's reach in one way as the rattling narrative, 
the bright inventiveness, the frolic and the fire of Mr. 
Midshipman Easy are in another. In the description 
of a sea-fight, however, Cooper is little if at all inferior 
to Marryat, who has done nothing better than the 
battle between Oak’s squadron and the French fleet in 
the Two Admirals. he arrival of the Casar, ‘ the 
rescuing ship,’ could not have been more effectively 
told. The passage in which the ‘ old Roman’s” figure- 
head looms through the battle-smoke as Bluewater 
thrusts his ship between the shattered Plantagenet 
and the big Frenchman forms one of the novel reader's 
most enviable reminiscences. There is nothing more 
dramatically impressive in Peter Simple or The King’s 
Own. 

But it is when Cooper leaves the sea for the forest 
that his genius shines out in all its strength. The 
cycle of tales in which Natty Bumpo is the central 
figure stands at the head of all Indian romances. Cooper 
was the pioneer in a new and fascinating region of 
fiction ; his works have had almost as many imitators 
as Sir Walter's, but like Sir Walter’s they have never 
been equalled. Once only, in Bird’s Nick o° the Woods, 
has an Indian story been produced at all worthy to rank 
with such a masterpiece of characterisation, of vivid 
description, of enthalling narrative as the Last of the 
Mohicans. ‘That is Cooper’s best book, and one of the 
best beloved books in the world. Hawkeye will live with 
the most genial and dashing and gallant of the immor- 
tals, with Dalgetty and Aramis and Captain D’Artagnan. 
It is hard to think that he will ever be ousted from his 
place as the favourite hero of boyhood. Well might 
Thackeray include La Longue Carabine among the 
great prize-men of fiction. ‘To recall these Indian tales 
is to unlock one of memory’s dearest chambers. The 
old thrill of adventure comes back—the forest closes 
round in dark-brown gloom, menacing, mysterious, 
impenetrable ; there is a scent of wet leaves in the air, 
a half-delightful, half-terrifying sense of lurking peril, a 
glowing consciousness of manly courage and romance— 
a canoe is creeping stealthily down the river bend—the 
scout looks to his flints, and the dogs of the Mingoes 
are on the war-path ! 





THE LESSONS OF THE ELECTIONS. 


HE results of the recent Parliamentary elections 
have created almost as much excitement as if 
they were the outcome of a general engagement. 
They are only two or three, but such shouts of 
jubilation have been raised on the one side, such 
flauntings of indifference on the other, that one might 
suppose the victory won and lost already. The 
Gladstonians are really too excessive in their joy and 
confidence ; but we must say this for them: their re- 
joicings are in no degree affected, and their confidence 
is untroubled and sincere. It has not been always 
thus. Shoutings nearly as loud have proceeded from 
that camp before; but the accustomed ear never failed 
to detect in them the droning notes of doubt and 
dread. This time, however, there is no such disturb- 
ance of the harmony of exultation. From these later 
elections the opposition Radicals draw a positive conclu- 
sion that win they will in the septennial pitched battle 
which is not so very far off. 
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On the other side, our own —(there is not the 
faintest use in endeavouring to conceal it)— some 
feeble qualm of misgiving lurks in the stoutest 
breast ; a certain tremulosity is audible in the voice 
of the most confident. Of course, on the Conser- 
vative Party these elections have all the effect 
of sudden disappointment, whatever palliation may 
account for them on further investigation. ‘They are 
disappointing ; they do disturb ; and we may acknow- 
ledge as much as that without yielding to the wild 
assertions of the intoxicated Gladstonians which hardly 
hoped to drink again of the strong waters of success, 
Even more than that must be said. The triumphs of 
revolutionary Radicalism will not cease from the middle 
of October 1889, if we do not pay more heed to the 
recent changes in the whole current of political affairs. 
The Home Rule cry goes droning on, while for 
the sake of withstanding a ‘danger to the Empire’ 
which is not generally believed in any longer—whether 
it exists or not—a Unionist arrangement continues 
under what conditions? Mr. Chamberlain makes no 
scruple about proclaiming in the face of the whole 
country that these conditions include the complete 
subordination of ‘Tory principle in government and 
legislation. Call it a Tory Government if you like, 
he says; but since it has adopted the whole of my 
‘unauthorised programme,’ since its measures are more 
Radical than any Liberal Government ever ventured 
upon, I’m perfectly content that it should pass under 
the name that pleases it most. These boastings of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s are exaggerated, no doubt ; but in them- 
selves they are offensive and irritating; and, as we 
know, there is quite enough truth in them to be recog- 
nisable by every intelligent Conservative party-man in 
the country. 

Now, what is and what is likely to be the result of all 
this? If we will take the trouble to look, we may see 
what the decline of Home Rule fears operates on the 
Radical section of the Unionist party. ‘Though Mr. 
Chamberlain calls to them from the house-tops, shouting 
that they need not be under any alarm for the promo- 
tion of downright Radical principles, his rank and file 
are beginning to find their way back to the old Schnad- 
horstian camp ; and when he adds, ‘ Yes, and the Union 


is still in danger, they answer in their hearts that they 
no longer believe that the peril is very great. On the 
other hand, when the Conservatives are asked to vote 
for Liberal Unionist candidates, how is it possible that 
they should forget what Mr. Chamberlain and some of 
his associates tell them about the present course of 


legislation and the true character of a Unionised Con- 
servative Government ? It is not in human nature 
that they should run with alacrity to the aid of 
a member of the party which has subordinated and 
is subordinating their own. They are less likely to 
do so, surely, if they too are tired of the Home Rule 
cry, while at the same time they see around them the 
sharp approach of new dangers which are not to be 
dispelled by concessions from the Schnadhorstian pro- 
gramme. ‘This is matter which we have touched 
upon before. The last elections certainly do not go 
to show that we were wrong; so without labouring the 
suggestion of these brief remarks, we commend it—with 
all that it implies—to our political pastors and 
masters. 
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MODERN MEN. 
A-G. EIFFEL, 


MYHERE be men that have arrived at instant fame by 

direct ascent to heights that seemed beyond mortal 
attainment ; but these as suddenly came down again, 
because they could find no place that would upbear 
them, and wherefrom they might be called. Therefore 
M. Alexandre-Gustave Eiffel improved the method ; he 
ascended by a tower which with admirable forethought 
he took the precaution to call by his name. Moreover 
the Fates were kind: M. Eiffel was suffered to become a 
martvr—-in France, as elsewhere, an indispensable pre- 
liminary to enduring greatness. His and his friends’ 
proposals were denounced : ‘Shall we allow this black 
gigantic factory chimney to whelm in its all-devouring 
shadow the glorious soul of France embodied in the city 
of Jean Goujon, Germain Pilon, Puget, Rude, Barye ? 
Shall we suffer the Paris of Hugo, the maker of verses, 
to become the Paris of Eiffel, the maker of machines ? 
Must we stand idly by while Eiffel makes mockery by 
a monstrous mass of riveted iron of Notre-Dame, the 
Sainte-Chapelle, the Tour St.-Jacques, the Louvre, the 
Dome des Invalides, the Arc de Triomphe?’ In some 
such fashion cried aloud the authors, artists, architects of 
Paris—of France: cried Meissonier, cried Gounod, Garnier, 
Sardou, Gérdme, Bonnat, Bouguereau, and Dumas. M. 
Eiffel lived through it all. Difficulties disappeared before 
him: scaffolding a hundred and fifty feet high, strikes, 
scarcity of food and foothold, all were overcome. The 
Fiffel Tower was built ; Paris, whose only passion is 
novelty, was pleased; the world came to worship ; and 
M. Fiffel was revealed for a prodigious fact. 

The world in general makes acquaintance with him at 
the age of fifty-seven. Firmly built, deep and square 
browed, he looks every inch an engineer—an engineer, 
too, of the sort that would as soon go through as over a 
difficulty. While thoroughly unconventional, the cast of 
engineering thought is tolerant of all sorts of facts and 
opinions. M. Eiffel is no exception to the engineer- 
ing rule, but is unconventional even in the matter 
of dress. As President of the Société des Ingénieurs 
Civils, to say nothing of his connection with the Tower 
and the Exhibition at its base, he has had ample 
opportunity in these days of globe-trotting by learned 
societies to show himself the hospitable gentleman that 
he is. He was born at Dijon; and he claims to be a 
Frenchman. Thus, perhaps, it is that he has allowed him- 
self to be decorated with the red riband, to say nothing 
of the Austrian Iron Cross and Order of Franz-Josef, and 
many other less common if less known distinctions. He 
passed brilliantly through the Ecole Centrale under the old 
régime, and he is, therefore, by education a purely civil 
and non-government engineer. The promise of his stu- 
dent days has been fulfilled, and his name illumines the 
long roll opened by Dumas and the other founders of the 
type of all the Continental Polytechnics. 

He has at least one attribute of true greatness: he is a 
born leader of men. To build a Tower-of-towers was not 
enough ; to lead the world to the ascent was still more 
important to suecess. M. Eiffel’s invitation has been 
accepted ; his mechanical appliances have been nearly 
equal to the draught, and the whole world has gone 
aloft at his bidding and by his means. Herein lies 
the explanation of much of his personal popularity : 
no one has made the ascent—or so much of it as purse 
or courage permitted—but feels that he or she has ful- 
filled the purpose of the tower, and become in some 
degree a participator in M. Eiffel’s triumph. Nor, on the 
other hand, must it be forgotten that not long ago the 
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concessionaries were dividing their fourth million. The 
design of the thing is necessarily deeply marked by the 
life-history and experience of its chief engineer and con- 
structor. For example, two out of the four sets of quadruple 
foundations—those, namely, nearer the Seine—were sunk 
about fifty feet through the soft strata and water by means 
of iron caissons and compressed air. This system of sinking 
piers, originating with Mr. Hughes at Rochester in 1841, 
has been since used in many cases—as, for example, at 





the Forth Bridge ; and it was introduced into France by 
M. Eiffel in 1858 for the construction of the railway bridge 
at Bordeaux. Then, in 1868, he built a number of large 
viaducts for the Orleans Railway Company, and since then 
he has been an exponent of the use of wrought iron in 
bridge piers : indeed, the design of the Tower was elabo- 
rated shortly after he had occasion to go tentatively into the 
design of a bridge with piers about four hundred feet high. 
He has been foremost among the French engineers in show- 
ing the practicability of the method of building out large 
bridges from the piers without the aid of ordinary scaffold- 
ing: a principle adopted in its entirety, and used on the 
most colossal scale, at Queensferry. The largest of his 
bridges built on this plan is the Garabit Arch Viaduct 
over the Truyére, which has a span of five hundred and 
forty-one feet, with a rise of four hundred. There is 
more of the same bold bridge-work, and much of another 
kind: for example, at the viaduct of Tardes, near Mont- 
Jucon, M. Eiffel successfully launched the finished girders 
from the abutments over piers three hundred and twenty- 
eight feet high and three hundred and forty feet apart. 
Nor have his enormous energies been confined to these 
departments of civil engineering. He was employed to 
report on the buildings of the Paris Exhibition of 1867 ; 
he carried out the Pesth Railway Station works ; he was 
engaged on the Exhibition buildings of 1878 ; he designed 
the great dome of the Nice Observatory ; Bartholdi’s 
monstrous Liberty was cast and established by his firm ; 
and much excellent work by him has been done for Lesseps 
at Panama, where it lies buried for evermore. 

Not even a fresh-caught specimen of the species developed 
from the Sixth Standard and the Conscience Clause would 
dare to decipher the idea of a tall tower as a novelty. 
The interest and the terror excited by mere height is 
due partly to a reflex physiological interpretation of the 
mental records of past experience of sudden danger, and 
partly to the fascination that attaches in the human mind 
to displacement in the limitless direction in spherical space. 
Thus it happens that men in all ages, under pressure of 
necessity and the teachings of nature, have overcome stu- 
pendous difficulties in the way of two-dimensional transport 
and locomotion, regarding the toil thereof as inseparable 
from the business and the stern joy of life ; while, on the 
other hand, in periods of reaction into luxury and the 
waste of wealth they have turned in search of sensation to 
projects for exploration in the sheerly vertical direction. 
Purposeless and feeble in design, the fate of all these 
plans—though none was carried so far as to necessitate 
sudden stoppage—has been as the fate of Babel. In the 
case of the last and greatest—the Tower which has 
become a fact—vengeance and disaster were arrested 
by the propitiatory personality of M. Eiffel himself. 
Much might be—and much has been—forgiven to the 
engineer who has added so largely to the real wealth 
and the resources of France. And then, had not M. 
Eiffel declared that in the event of success he should 
abound in peace-offerings to pure science, and especially 
to that one of her handmaidens which is called Meteoro- 
logy? Were there not dark hints, too, of how such a sig- 
nalling and conning tower might possibly have affected the 
issues of the Siege? So far M. Eiffel has been absolutely 
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justified: the swarming people speak in tongues, but 
they are not confounded ; nay, rather do they all with 
one accord compel themselves to mangle without mercy 
the language of diplomacy. Notre-Dame looks much as 
she has always looked; and the political horizon is no 
blacker than usual. Already the Tower has been a land- 
mark to the ship of the Republic in all sorts of dirty 
weather ; but men refuse to believe that the exhibition of 
so much good-will and rivalry in the arts of peace can be 
ominous of war. 

A mere tower is a mere tower and a bridge is a bridge: 
as means to an end there is no comparison whatever. To 
contrast their relative values in the world’s industrial 
economy were as futile as to compare a gigantic switch- 
back and an ordinary railway. Yet structurally there is 
(as has been already hinted) some analogy: the Eiffel 
Tower might function as a bridge pier. Again, we might 
compare the magnitudes of the engineering difficulties 
in the design and construction of an exceedingly tall 
tower on the one hand, and a great bridge on the other. 
The tower of Cologne Cathedral is over five hundred feet 
high ; the bold stone arch of the Trezzo Bridge has a span 
of about two hundred and fifty. The construction of a 
tower is an operation essentially in the nature of piling 
up, while in the case of the bridge the principal operation 
is the much more difficult one of building out. Making ab- 
straction of the nature of the internal stresses to be pro- 
vided for (which again are obviously much more difficult 
to deal with in the case of the bridge), there is no reason 
to be surprised that the tallest stone tower is much taller 
than the span of the boldest stone arch is wide. Now the 
Eiffel Tower, which is of iron, is nine hundred and eighty- 
four feet high ; while the Forth Bridge, which is of steel, 
has two spans of seventeen hundred and ten feet. The 
latter ratio is almost the inverse of the former. Or again: 
take in imagination two Eiffel Towers bolted horizontally 
base to base ; balance this beam north and south on the 
centre of Inchgarvie ; then as nearly as need be the ends 
(tops) of the two towers will reach one to the centre of the 
north span, the other to the centre of the south span. (It 
is hardly necessary to hint that the towers might not 
survive the actual operation.) Now France has the Eiffel 
Tower, and we have the Forth Bridge. 


A BIOGRAPHER’S TROUBLES. 
11]. —RELATIVES. 

EW of Sir George’s relatives are now on speaking 
terms with me, and I should lose the only one who 
is really friendly if I made up my quarrels with the others. 
A biographer in the bud looks to the relatives of the 
deceased for pleasant intercourse as well as useful matter, 
but by the time he is in bloom he expects neither from 
them, and in his period of de vay, if he sees them on one 
side of a street, he takes the other side. Should they 
see him, it is possible he may meet them, for the relatives 
escape to the other side also. Possibly I should only 
speak for myself in this connection. My experience as a 
biographer (so-called) is that no one knows so little of a 
celebrity as those who grew up with him or under his 
fatherly supervision, or who have poured out his coffee all 
their lives. ‘Unfortunately,’ some say, ‘I was constantly 
with him, and so I have no letters from him’; while the 
others explain : ‘ You see I saw little of him personally, 
for we lived in different towns, and our communication 
was only by letter.’ Had I been a born interviewer, I 
suppose I could have led them on to reminiscences with- 
out their knowing it ; indeed I saw that some were like a 
pump, into which you have only to pour a little water and 
then work the handle vigorously to get quite a stream in 


return. Unhappily I could not ,tell a man in his own 
house to ‘ Pray, take a chair,’ and then wring his memory 
dry. 

I found the relatives chiefly useful for contradicting 
each other. One of them, who was not of Sir George's 
sex, gave me the family tree, which showed that blue 
blood had run in this branch of the Carmichaels for two 
centuries. ‘I can give you one good hint, at all events, 
said a Carmichael who is in trade, ‘and that is, don’t you 
believe a word of what Mrs, ——- (the lady in question) 
says about our noble origin. ‘The fact is that we can’t go 
further back than our grandfather, and he was a baker,’ 
Here was more occasion for research, and for calls upon 
the views of other Carmichaels. ‘In answer to your 
letter,’ wrote one—who has since cut me dead at Derby 
station—‘ I can inform you that Sir George was very proud 
of his lineage, and kept a copy of the family tree in his 
desk. I can distinctly remember an after-dinner conver- 
sation at —— Castle, in which he stoutly upheld the value 
of ‘pedigree,’ and maintained that any good he had done 
in the world might be put down to the honour of his 
ancestors. You will give an entirely erroneous estimate of 
Sir George ’—she has since admitted that I have done so 
—‘if you do not lay stress on this excellent trait in his 
character. ‘Our grandfather, wrote another, ‘ was cer- 
tainly a baker, and an admirable man too, though not suc- 
cessful in business. Nothing used to enrage Sir George so 
much as talk of noble descent, for which he had a hearty 
contempt.’ 

They quarrelled with me for different reasons. The 
relative in trade, for instance, had a grudge against me 
because I would not print some tit-bits from his spring 
circular. He told me precisely what to say, underlining 
the leading points in red ink, and for a time he was dis- 


tressed in mind through not being certain whether the 


preface or the body of the work or a foot-note would 
advertise him to the best advantage. 1 am ready to take 


a solemn oath that I never encouraged him in this idea, 
but he now says I did, and that the price was his recol- 
lections of Sir George. His recollections of Sir George 
amounted to little more than this, that in 1870 he (not 
Sir George) was ‘ laid up’ at Coventry for seven weeks. 

Two of the relatives had not spoken for years, owing to 
something one of them had said about the other's extra- 
vagance ; and each, so far as I can grasp the facts, seems 
to hold that the other said it. Not knowing of these 
family differences, I went first for information to the one 
who ‘had never approved of Sir George,’ and then the 
other, regarding me as a partisan, would tell me nothing. 
This was the lady who could have supplied me with the 
letters Sir George wrote from India to a young lady (but 
he married subsequently another lady), ‘There was much 
of value probably in these letters which could have been 
extracted from them becomingly, and it is now said that 
they are to be edited and published, ‘ not because that 
was originally intended, but as a supplement to the 
miserably inadequate biography that was lately issued.’ 

I have just caught myself pacing my room in real dis- 
tress. I return to my chair, but only to look sullenly at 
the paper. Analysing my motives, I can see that I was on 
the point of telling the tragedy of Sir George's nieces 
when my heart indignantly rebelled. Only a craving for 
public sympathy can have induced me to bare my griev- 
ances to the world ; yet this affair of the nieces is less my 
trouble than theirs. After all, I am justified in telling it, 
not because it is dramatic, or because it sheds further 
light on the profession of the biographer—though both 
reasons might be alleged—but rather as a solemn warn- 
ing to celebrities who have nieces. Sir George had left 
instructions that a certain event in his life should not 
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be made public while his two nieces were living, and 
when I was made acquainted with the event referred to 
I gave a promise to mention it neither in print nor in 
private until the death of the ladies unmuzzled me. The 
secret is one that might very well be published, for it dis- 
credits nobody, but its effect upon the nieces is sad almost 
beyond telling. They are not sisters, and seem to have 
nothing but a grievance in common, for they have taken 
their unhappy position in different ways. The one whom 
I only know by letters is merely burning with curiosity to 
know what the event is, and my refusal to enlighten her 
has, she says, seriously affected her health. If I would 
only tell her she ‘ would let it go no further, and if I con- 
tinue to refuse she solemnly assures me that she will die. 
Her last postscript reads : ‘My blood be upon your head.’ 
Terrible as this is, my sympathy is more with the other 
niece, who has called upon me, with tears in her eyes. 
She is dark and pretty, and twice took my hand in her 
agony. No idle curiosity disturbs her. What preys upon 
her is the horrid feeling that people are waiting for her to 
die. In vain I assure her that this is not so, What she 
besought me to do was to publish the secret, and so leave 
her in peace. Since the publication of the book, without 
the secret, she has accepted me as an enemy, and opened 
hostilities in a manner that breaks my heart. It is now 
her custom to send me little notes once a week in this 
strain: ‘ Dear Sir, You will be happy to hear that I have 
caught a severe cold, which may settle on my chest.’ 
This is followed next week by: ‘ Dear Sir, Lest my former 
letter buoyed you up, I think it my duty to inform you 
that I am now quite well again. Please forgive me.’ 

I have also a quarrel with this lady’s uncle, but as it is 
going to law I had better here end this record of a bio- 
grapher’s woes. 


GOLF AS SHE PLAYs IT. 


For better or worse, golf is fast rising in Woman’s esti- 

mation. An ounce of fact is worth some bushels of 
theory ; and that She likes and plays it is the best answer 
for those ‘miserable males’ who denounce the game as 
unfit for her, and disdain her as impertinent to the game. 
They are thinking of it as played by themselves. Now, 
‘Woman is not undeveloped Man but diverse,’ and when 
She does the same things as He, it is diversely that She 
does them. For reasons which the philosophic may ex- 
plain, She cannot make a business of games as He does; 
and in playing golf She does not rush after the ball 
as if racing for her life, speechless, savage, equipped 
with an earnest scowl. She strolls along at her leisure ; 
She laughs and talks between the strokes ; She spoils 
the best shots by bits of gossip or the criticism of 
her neighbours’ frocks, and of course they have to be 
(and are) taken again. Ignorant for the most part 
of the laws of the manly game, She has certain rules 
and customs of her own. She does not count in the 
regular way, but perseveres in keeping every time She 
plays the strictest record of her score, in the sweet hope 
that sooner or later She will decrease her average. She 
seldom counts a miss, though She has been known to busy 
her swift mind with doubts as to the fairness of this pro- 
ceeding. Moreover, She has solved the great Stimy 
Controversy—and that as simply and unanswerably as 
Columbus demonstrated the innate fragility of eggs—by 
allowing the ball nearest the hole to play first. About 
golf, as She understands and practises the mystery, there 
is a loose friendliness by which even Man (proud Man) has 
by experience sometimes been seduced. In golf, indeed, 
his effect upon her and her effect upon him do illus- 
trate their several influences in the greater game of life 
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with something of a Baconian directness and sufficiency. 
Without losing ‘the wrestling thews that throw the 
world,’ and whirl the ball through leagues of space, He 
‘gains in sweetness and in moral height’: He keeps 
his temper, that is, and in hours of wrath and triumph 
may be trusted to feed his mind in silence, nor unpack 
his heart in expletives that do not make for peace ; while 
She, for her part, ‘ gaining in mental breadth,’ loses ‘ the 
childlike in the larger mind,’ and, ceasing from prattle 
and from dalliance with her hair-pins, attends to her game, 
and keeps a sober eye on the ball. Again, to the anxious 
mother of grown and growing girls golf is the only re- 
creation about which her felicity is unimpaired. It has 
none, she thinks, of the perils that environ tennis, boating, 
swimming, skating, riding, driving, and the rest. It is as 
safe as ordinary walking, and it is better exercise and 
more exhilarating and more recreative pastime. Some 
girls dare not venture upon tennis ; but only a confirmed 
invalid would be debarred from golf. 

The complaint of Man is easy to fathom. His natural 
enemy is no longer content with golf of the antique 
fashion: the combination (current at St. Andrews from 
all time) of a little harmless putting with a certain amount 
of mortal flirting. Here, too, the Culture-Spirit has passed ; 
here, too, the ideals of George Eliot and Mr. Stansfeld 
have done their deadly work ; and Woman has grown art- 
ful and selfish as her sometime oppressor. To equal the 
rude and boisterous force of violent men is not in her 
programme ; but She does the long tramp over the long 
distance, She does aspire to the desperate delights of 
driving. She has marked the high excitement of lofting, 
and has said that here the goose shall experience with 
the gander or be found unworthy her great mission of 
revenge. And hence She essays to exercise her skill on 
the big courses hitherto all consecrate to Him; and as She 
cannot refrain from getting in his way, He—an egoist even 
to his last intrenchment—is hardy and tyrannical enough 
to say unkind things and rude of Her. On the whole, 
She cannot blame Him, for of late She has taken to being 
intellectual, and She cannot choose but note that it is 
physically impossible for Her to ‘play up’ as He does. 
What—what can She make of four minutes’ start, with 
the hurried tread of feet—male feet : His feet !—pressing 
like the tramp of the Furies behind? She who often 
loses ten in taking off a glove or pinning up a gown! For 
her incapacity to cope with Him on his own ground in 
this as in weightier matters She will blame (if She be fair) 
not Him, but Nature, and in this will show that emanci- 
pation is not necessarily corruption, nor development an 
advance to the rear. For in these days She has much 
at her command that not so long ago She looked at even 
as the Peri looked at Paradise. Medicine and the Press 
are open to her, and She may be revealed to the world 
(in print) as a ‘ golden-haired journalist’ or a ‘ shapely 
surgeon’ ; the Pulpit and the House may follow, and She 
may live to vie with Archdeacon Farrar in eloquence and 
with Dr, Tanner in the literature of interruption ; but 
physical disability as effectually warns her off the fashion- 
able golfing greens in the season as it warns her from the 
field of war. 

The difficulty has been solved to some extent at North 
Berwick ; for there, far from that haunt of Man where 
the editor of The World of late observed and reported the 
doings of the Irish Secretary, there is to be found a good 
and tricky little green, abounding in play, long enough 
for exercise, nor too extensive even for children ; in every 
way an admirable course for Her. If some other Edens 
of the game would follow this example, then would the 
‘average woman’ be content. The able-bodied few, who 
pant for illimitable fields, and to refresh them need whole 
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oceans of ozone, would have of necessity to tame their 
aspirations to the level of the majority. For ‘which of 
them has Her desire, or having it, is satisfied ? ’ 


SOME ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


YEAR ago a strenuous war was waging against the 
spirit of exclusiveness and favouritism which domi- 
nated (and still dominates) the Royal Academy. Among 
those who protested with the greatest vehemence that 
the walls of Burlington House should not be wholly conse- 
crated to the works of the Academicians and their friends 
was Mr. Walter Crane. In the press and upon the plat- 
form he eloquently denounced the selfishness of them 
that claimed the privilege of hanging six pictures on 
the line. Prosperity and power work strange revolutions. 
Mr. Crane is now President of a society himself, and... O 
changed beyond report, thought, or belief! The members 
of every hanging committee, however high-souled and 
single-minded they may be, are beset with temptations. 
But we do not remember that the wickedest of the wicked 
Academicians ever sank to the depths of cliquishness 
which have been comfortably reached by Mr.’Crane in the 
brief space of one little year. The catalogue of the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition is little else than a record of the 
achievements of a talented family of the name of Crane. 
From this interesting work it appears that not only Walter, 
but Lancelot, Beatrice, and Mrs. Crane are all following a 
career of Art and Craft. It is said that Lancelot is still in 
the nursery ; and to see his works is to believe it. But is 
it fair either to the public or the undeveloped genius 
himself, that the fond experiments of his childhood should 
be hung on the walls of a serious exhibition? Did the 
most corrupt of the Academicians ever find room at Bur- 
lington House for the slate-scratchings of his darling son, 
or the delightful drawings which were so much admired 
at his wife’s tea-parties? Plainly, ‘None but Socialists 
need apply’ is the revered maxim of the Society of the 
Arts and Crafts, whose second Exhibition has been organised 
and manceuvred by Mr. Walter Crane and a few friends. 
That the shopman should stand at his door and pro- 
claim the virtues of the wares which he has for sale must 
be expected in an age of advertisement. In this respect 
Mr. Crane is by no means in advance of his epoch. He 
contributes a preface to the Catalogue of the Arts and 
Crafts to remind us of the nobility of purpose and high 
aspiration which animate every Worker (with a capital W) 
in the ‘unpretentious Society.’ The Guild is not estab- 
lished, we are assured, merely to hold exhibitions but to 
protest against the existing condition of affairs as well. 
‘The very producer, the designer, and craftsman, too, says 
Mr. Crane, ‘has been lost sight of, and his personality 
submerged in that of a business firm.’ This is very terrible 
in the eyes of those to whom notoriety is the breath of 
life. But have Mr. Crane and his few friends done aught to 
remedy the evil which they so deplore? The majority of 
the objects exhibited in the New Gallery are attributed 
to well-known firms. When the name of the craftsman 
responsible for some piece of joinery or iron-work is 
quoted, it always stands in small capitals, and in the body 
of the text. Messrs. Morris and Co. (and others) claim 
the credit, as capitalists and employers of labour always 
have done, and probably always will do. And were it 
not for Mr. Crane’s explicit statement, we should have 
no suspicion of his high ideal. Until the Arts and Crafts 
translate their piety into action, they must stand convicted 
of a piece of practical cant. To exhibit wall-papers and 
hangings, iron fenders and brasswork in a large show- 
recom in Regent Street without paying a penny for the 
privilege is an achievement of which the astutest com- 
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mercial person might be proud. But it has nothing 
whatever to do with the ‘ philosophy of the conditioned’ 
or the ‘ concentration of the awakened feeling for beauty 
in the accessories of life.’ These vague phrases on the lips 
of Mr. Crane are only an ingenious (if esoteric) method of 
advertisement. 

That good work proceeds from the heart is another 
axiom of the Crafty Artsman. When drawers do not fit, 
when iron-work is niggled and trivial in design, when 
bronze plaques are bad imitations of ancient models, the 
apologist gently murmurs: ‘O, but you know—he had 
his heart and soul in his work!’ In some departments of 
human activity the heart and soul play an important part. 
But in the arts of design it is the hand and head which 
alone can achieve success. Admirable intentions are no 
palliation of slovenly workmanship. It is impossible to 
overlook the fact that, apart from the specimens contri- 
buted by certain eminent firms, nearly everything to be 
seen at the New Gallery is amateurish and tentative. We 
are willing to believe that the members of ‘ The Guild and 
School of Handicraft ’—which is an offshoot from Toynbee 
Hall—are sincerely in love with brass and copper. But as 
yet they have not mastered the rudiments of their trade, and 
until they have made themselves efficient workmen Mr. 
Ashbee would be better advised if he sent their produc- 
tions to an industrial exhibition. In Regent Street, how- 
ever, the standard is an easy one. Indeed it seems very 
doubtful whether there is a Committee of Selection at all. 
It looks as though you have but to satisfy the Socialist 
censor as to your political views to be entitled toexhibit your 
furtive experiments in carpentry as well as the sampler 
with which your wife has beguiled the long winter evenings. 
But has this sloppiness any superiority over ‘ that so-called 
industrial progress which produces shoddy wares,’ and which 
is so earnestly deplored by the serious worker? Mr. 
Walter Crane himself sends to the New Gallery a settle in 
painted wood, which is a marvel of poverty-stricken design 
and slovenly workmanship. No doubt it is costly to buy. 
But it has evidently been conceived and executed in a 
hurry, and has as many of the vices which spring from 
commercialism as a cheap suite straight from the den of 
a St. Luke’s sweater. ‘ The first thing for a decorator to 
learn is how not to draw.’ The members of the Arts 
and Crafts Society seem to have taken this jest in sober 
earnest. 

One of the most prominent objects in the Exhibition 
of the Society of the Arts and Crafts is the sign-board 
of the Guild. Of course it is designed and painted by 
Mr. Walter Crane. The accomplished designer, with the 
candour of innocence and ‘ good intentions,’ has repre- 
sented the Crafty Artsman in the attitude (which best be- 
comes him) of blowing his own trumpet. The little band 
of earnest Workers (with a capital, of course) can scarce 
be congratulated on their skill in design or their mastery 
of material ; but it may safely be said that as advertisers 
they have not their rivals in Christendom. 


SCOTS USHERS IN ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 
I. 


HE name ‘ Usher’ is not now in common use except as 


applied to a person more or less ornamental attached 
to the English courts of law or to the Houses of Parlia- 


ment. It was once well known as signifying or denoting 
an under-teacher in a boarding-school or seminary for 
boys. It is long since the name in this latter sense 
began to suggest a creature oppressed and opprobrious. 
Goldsmith, who had himself been an usher in more than 
one English seminary, wrote with considerable force and 
indignation concerning the usher’s miserable condition. 
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Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Lytton in their earlier novels 
jibed at him, and Marryat poked fun at him and pitied 
him. It was reserved for Dickens, however, to draw 
down the general wrath upon the head of the usher’s 
master and oppressor. Since the publication of Nicholas 
Nickleby and David Copperfield the title of usher as used 
to signify the underling in a boarding-school has passed 
more and more into desuetude, until to-day it is completely 
obsolete. When that kind of person is now alluded to or 
advertised for he is always called ‘ assistant-master.’ Yet, 
though the name is gone, the creature survives. He is not 
so numerous as he was, but he is much more numerous 
than he ought to be. He is not so shamefully entreated 
as he was—he is seldom or never expected (as Goldsmith 
was) to sleep one of three in a bed or to grease his pupils’ 
hair on Sundays-—but still he has his oppressions and his 
shames. 

All this is, or ought to be, of peculiar interest to Scots- 
men, since the usher ranks have been always largely re- 
cruited from among their countrymen. Now, perhaps, 
more than in the past, are young Scots sought after as 
ushers or assistant-masters in a certain numerous class of 
boarding-school in England. The reasons for this are 
plain, and meet us in the way. There is an enormous 
tract of education in England which lies between that 
covered by the elementary Government schools and that 
held by the public schools in connection with the univer- 
sities, and which is still occupied by what are termed 
‘private-adventure’ schools. Many of these schools are 
excellent, expensive, and well-managed, and are worked 
with a view to the examinations of the Oxford or Cam- 
bridge ‘ Locals’ or of the College of Preceptors, or even of 
the matriculation at London University: in them, when- 
ever a young Scots graduate secures an assistant-master- 
ship, he has nothing to complain of unless it be hard 
work. A majority, however, of these private-adventures 
are managed on the cheap and delusive system. They 
charge from £20 to £40 a year for board and instruction, 
and necessarily they must be conducted with great eco- 
nomy if the private-adventurer is to reap any considerable 
profit. The private-adventurer knows his markets both 
for comestibles and for intellectuals : he knows where to 
buy all that he wants at the cheapest rates. Now (though 
not usually a person of wide knowledge) he has somehow 
got to know, or to believe, that the Scot is the man for his 
modicum of money: he cannot afford an University gra- 
duate, and he has found that the ungraduated English- 
man who seeks to teach is commonly a poor creature, while 
even the ungraduated Scot is sound in his rudiments, 
and has frequently an excellent tincture of the classics and 
of literature : so the Scot he seeks after, if so be that he 
may find him. 

To the young Scot, on the other hand, the prospect of 
getting to England has always an unholy attraction, not 
only because his price is usually higher there than at home, 
but also because he longs for any kind of change from the 
monotony of Scots fare, Scots religion, Scots amusements, 
and Scots speech; and England holds out to him the 
nearest and most encouraging hope of change. Many a 
young Scot who has fallen behind in his college classes 
through the distractions of his University city, or who, 
having served his pupil-teachership in a Government 
school, has got tired of ‘Her Majesty’s’ bonds and the 
‘Normal’ training for a mastership, has been tempted by a 
specious advertisement for an assistant-master in a private 
school in England at thirty, forty, or fifty pounds a year, 
with board and lodging. Of boarding-schools he knows 
almost nothing: in his native land they do not abound, 
and they are (or were a few years ago) only the resort of 
the wealthy and the genteel. He imagines, therefore, 
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that his pupils in the English school to which he engages 
himself will be of these classes. He is amazed and con- 
founded, when he is at length among them, to find that 
they are the vulgar little boys of the butcher, the baker, 
and the candlestick-maker. The young Scot is still 
further amazed to discover that his employer—the private- 
adventurer, the Principal of the School (for so he delights 
to denominate himself)—is not a gentleman and scholar, 
even as he would count gentlemanliness and scholarship. 
His ‘h’s’ are few and uncertain (in spite of the mystic 
initials, Ph.D., which he may write after his name), and 
he has at times been found out to be a bankrupt butter- 
man or a retired butler. 

Nor does it take long for him to make several humilia- 
ting discoveries concerning himself and his position in his 
employer's house. He finds al]-too soon that his duties 
are more those of nurse-maid and bear-leader than of 
teacher. That discovery is vastly more of a shock to him 
than to the English usher, who is tolerably familiar with 
that kind of thing from his youth. He has probably to 
take sole charge out of teaching hours of forty or fifty 
rough boys. He is tied to them from morning till night. 
If his bed be not in a dormitory with some dozen of them, 
it is in a closet painfully contiguous. He must be up (pro- 
bably) at six in summer, and seven in winter, and from the 
instant of his waking his responsibility and anxiety begin. 
Whilst dressing, he must be in and out among his boys to 
keep them orderly over their toilet (aiding the younger 
ones to fasten their buttons and their tapes); then he 
must sit with them in the schoolroom and help them in 
their morning preparation; he must be with them and 
keep them going in the playground or on the decorous, 
processional walk ; he must sit and eat with them at every 
meal, and see them eat; in teaching hours he has to 
share with his ‘ principal’ their control and instruction ; 
and after teaching hours he has again to superintend and 
to assist their preparation of lessons for next day and their 
evening games. Even then he is not done with them: 
he must see them to bed, and remain for some time at 
hand in case rebellion or anarchy should break out before 
they go to sleep. He may find when his fourteen hours’ 
duty is at end that he has an hour or so on his hands, 
which he may spend in the empty schoolroom or out of 
doors. Sundays and casual holidays bring him no relief, 
except for a few periodical hours. Indeed, they are on 
the whole harder to bear than other days, because there 
are then no lessons to keep his pupils’ spirits low. His 
life is filled with incessant and insistent Boy, and it is no 
wonder if he himself seldom grows beyond boyhood, with 
its narrow range of interests, its jejune tastes and desires, 
its ape-like tricks, and its entire irresponsibility. 





THE HIGHLAND REGIMENT. 
THE INDEPENDENT COMPANIES.— I. 


HERE are now ten linked battalions, and one of the 
old single regiments, of Highlanders on the regular 
strength of the Army. Take in three Lowland regiments 
with double battalions, the two battalions of Scots Guards, 
and about fifteen per cent. of Marshal Bugeaud’s ‘ finest 
infantry in Europe’ is Scottish by the Army List. But 
neither these figures, which have not greatly varied, nor 
any others which could be given—it is close on a hundred 
years since Highlanders were first freely enlisted by Pitt 
in the thick of his wars, and since the number of marching 
regiments sanctioned by a jealous House of Commons 
crept up to three figures—are any measure of the relative 
reputation of the Scottish soldiers, and especially of the 
Highlanders. They give no clue to the disproportionate 
share of hardship and danger and distinction, of hard 
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knocks and halfpence, that has fallen to them in the 
Queen’s service. For a century and more no field force 
has seemed complete without its regiment or detach- 
ment of Highlanders, no army without its Highland 
Brigade. In outpost affairs and formal sieges, pitched 
battles in the plain and semi-amphibious warfare ; under 
sullen Crimean skies or Indian suns, on Afghan snows or 
red Egyptian sands, or against the sombre background of 
Canadian forests, his figure stands out in bold and honour- 
able relief. In popular story his sacrifices and adventures 
have assumed an almost legendary colour ; his pluck and 
pugnacity have passed into a proverb. If a position so 
conspicuous, so enviable, had excited no professional 
jealousy, no murmuring of reformers and pedants, it 
would have been surprising indeed. But some have 
always desired to strip the Highlander of his national 
garb and insignia and his dearly won distinctions, and so 
reduce him outwardly at least to the dead-level of the 
military machine. Happily, in the simplest record of his 
achievements there is a sufficient answer to such proposals, 
and more than sufficient reason to forbid any infringement 
of so splendid and so serviceable a tradition. 

A complete history of the Highland Regiment may begin 
anywhere with a chapter on mountains and general geo- 
graphy ; a chapter on the Gael in Albany, Erin, Cambria, 
in Brittany, and in the Basque Provinces ; a chapter on 
Severus and the Picts and Scots. The sterling qualities 
of the race, born of the soil and nursed by an austere 
climate, were not improvised yesterday ; their fortitude, 
their valour and loyalty, their fiery attack and stubborn 
defence in war, were justly famous long before they 
took service with the House of Hanover. But two 
characteristics distinguishing them from the warlik 
mountaineers of other latitudes, and their own perhaps 
not very remote ancestors, throw some light on their 
later history, and especially on their dealings with the 
English military authorities. These are their humanity 
and gentleness, and their fine sense of personal honour. 
The one is a debt to their religion and to the common 
lessons of Western civilisation learned in the Continen- 
tal school; the other to the homely, patriarchal life 
of the clan, in which the ties of blood and of birth 
were kept in daily and symbolical remembrance, and 
all their service was ennobled by feelings of personal 
attachment and self-respect. In brief, the Highland 
soldier or free lance was a gentleman—a gentleman 
whose poverty balanced his pride, and made of him the 
finest military material in flesh and blood. Therein lies 
the secret of his success in the British and some old 
foreign services. French soldiers, some one has said, go 
wherever their officers will lead them; English officers 
go wherever their men will follow. The early Highland 
corps was the equivalent of a regiment of English officers. 
Courage, tried by the private’s standard, is not uncommon : 
it is easier for the disciplined man or machine to stand 
than to run away ; even the Egyptian fellaheen have but 
to be looked after to make good enough food for powder. 
But personal initiative, the imaginative spark, fire in at- 
tack—these are rare qualities to be reckoned on in the 
Highlander, if not always in his Southern comrades. 

The formation of Highland troops was begun in the 
regular way which may be observed to this day among 
the hill tribes which swarm on the Indian frontiers, 
Goorkhas, Pathans, and Baloochis. The hillmen are a 
hard nut to crack. The policy of turning their too ready 
swords and restless ambitions to account inevitably presents 
itself to their conqueror. They are enlisted at first as very 
irregular levies and auxiliaries, then more often than not 
for picked troops. If the Highlands were not really sub- 
dued before the brilliant raid of 1745 and the cruel sequel 
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of Culloden, still twenty years earlier, after the fiasco of 
1715, their virgin territory was penetrated ; roads were 
driven through it, and stringent measures to enforce the 
Disarmament Act were resolved upon. As early as 1725 
enlistment began on a small scale. But it was in 1729 
that the six Independent Companies were raised, commis- 
sions being given to Lord Lovat and other gentlemen 
attached to the House of Hanover. These companies 
were distributed over as many counties'from Argyllshire 
to Ross, with orders to watch the disaffected districts and 
assist in enforcing the new laws. For ten years they saw 
no other service. But in 1739 the Independent Companies 
(brought up to the number of ten) were ‘regimented’ by 
letters of service from the King. They assembled for the 
first time, under their colonel the Earl of Craufurd and 
Lindsay, in a field between Taybridge and Aberfeldy, 
in May 1740. This step was taken with a view to 
making the Highlanders available for general duty, abroad 
or at home ; and in 1743, accordingly, the regiment was 
ordered to London, Unfortunately, before the transforma- 
tion was complete—before the men were well aware of 
or had fully accepted the new order of things—a most 
serious misunderstanding arose. Unquestionably the 
Highlanders of the Black Watch (a name their sombre 
tartan, blue and black and green, gained for them from 
the first) had been enlisted for service in their own country 
only. That the authorities should play fast and loose with 
them in the smallest particular was a shock to their primi- 
tive notions of honour and good faith ; and a rumour having 
gained ground that they were to be shipped off to the 
West Indies, which in their eyes was equivalent to a sen- 
tence of transportation, when the order to embark at 
Gravesend was received their discontents came to a head. 
Upwards of a hundred men deserted in a body, and stole 
off northwards, actually marching seventy miles before 
they were surrounded in a wood by superior numbers and 
persuaded to return to duty. This desertion fairly be- 
longs rather to the history of the Independent Companies 
than to the distinguished regiment which took their place 
in 1740, and received its historical number only a few 
But the story in itself is rather touching 
It may serve to bring 


years later. 
and significant than discreditable. 
before the modern reader the state of mind of these 
valiant Homeric mountaineers when they left their ‘ dear 
native land’ (¢iAnv zatpida yarav) behind, and the recep- 
tion they met with from the strange Southerners, both 
from those who had some intelligence and some heart, 
and by the dull majority who had not. 


MAY MARGERY. 
AY MARGERY of Lynton 


Is brighter than the day ; 
Her eye is like the sun in heaven ; 
Was ne’er so sweet a May. 


May Margery has learnt a tune, 
‘Yo which her soul is set ; 

The voices of all happy things 
Are in its cadence met : 

The voices of all happy things 
In air, and earth, and sea, 

Make music in the little breast 
Of sweet May Margery. 


And has May Margery a heart ? 
Nay, child, God give thee grace ! 
He made it for thee years ago, 
And keeps it in a place— 
The heart of gold that shall be thine— 
But who shall have the key 
That opens it—ah, who? ah, who ? 
Ah, who, May Margery ? 
T. E. Brown. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘THE NEW STARTING-POINT FOR FRANCE.’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 


Cae Bryan, near Wrexham, October 10, 1889. 

S1R,—I am not an Orleanist, and I fully share the opinion 
expressed in your article on “The New Starting-point for France,’ 
in Zhe Scots Observer of the 28th ult., relating to the suicidal 
policy of the Comte de Paris and his advisers. Yet I consider 
it due to truth and true valour to remind the author of the above 
article that there was vo voluntary self-effacement of the Princes 
during the war of 1870; and though their services were not 
accepted by the men in power, H.R.H the Duc de Chartres 
joined nevertheless the army under the assumed name of 
Lefort, and distinguished himself on various occasions in such 
a brilliant way that Gambetta conferred the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour on ‘ Captain Lefort.’ 

Nay, so well did His Royal Highness keep his sncognito, 
that Gambetta only learned long after the war that he had been 
decorating a Prince of the House of France under the modest 
name of Lefort. 

One may not share the opinions and traditional policy of the 
d'Orléans, and yet render homage to the gallantry of one of 
France’s most noble sons.—I have the honour to remain, Sir, 
your obedient servant, MALORTIE. 


[ Note.—It is quite true that when France was breaking to 
pieces under the heel of foreign conquest one young man of the 
Royal Family entered a cavalry regiment (under the name of 
‘Robert Lefort’), and did good work in the field. But there 
were four or five ‘princes of the blood,’ all trained to arms, 
more than one pretending to statesmanship, abounding in 
wealth, all of an age to govern or to fight, and not one of them 
incompetent at least to spend his money. And when the 
country that was theirs most of all, which they were born to rule 
and were clamouring to rule, was in the last extremity of suffer- 
ing and desperation, the youngest and one of the poorest of the 
family gave a helping hand to the extent above described. No 
doubt he did his best. But the others who were all nearer to 
the throne? The others did nothing. It has always been said 
that they ofered help, and that it was ‘ not accepted by the men 
in power,’ as our correspondent puts it. But nothing can do 
away with the conviction that such restraints as the French 
princes were under would have been broken down at a time 
like that by truly loyal men and born commanders. The 
attempt would have been made at any rate, when the worst 
came to the worst, even if destruction threatened the two or 
three who might have taken the venture without risking the 
extinction of the family. As it was, we never heard that these 
royal sons of France even spent their money for her—which 
proscription could not have hindered; and surely the distress 
was great enough in the shoeless, shirtless armies that held out 
so long. This we call self-effacement during the war of 1870.] 


THE WALLACE MONUMENT. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.| 
Edinburgh, 16th October 1889. 

SIR,—Your latest correspondent on this subject is surely as 
unfortunate in his choice of a mom de plume as he is in the 
tenor of his letter, since he ceased to be an ‘Onlooker’ the 
moment he joined the wordy fray. I would venture to ask 
him, however, if he has ever seen the busts in the Wallace 
Monument? For he writes of ‘filling the remaining mzches,’ 
and it so happens that instead of being placed in niches they 
stand on brackets. It is rather a strange mistake to make, and 
gives reason for the surmise that this ‘on-looking’ critic has 
never visited the place. 

No exception can be taken to Sir Walter Simpson's first 
letter, though one may be permitted to doubt whether or not 
he had a sufficient reason for writing it. His rejoinder, too, 
to the halting reply of Provost Yellowlees is to the point, 
and cannot be found fault with. But, on the other hand, the 
animus which pervades the letter of ‘Onlooker’ deprives it 
of any weight it might otherwise have carried. In conclu- 
sion, perhaps you will allow me to mention that, as I have 
reason to know, the sculptor whose name has unfortunately 
been dragged into this controversy received the commissions 
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for nearly all the busts, not from the custodiers, but from the 
donors.—I am, etc., ROBERT ANSTRUTHER GOODSIR. 


(To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.) 


Council Chambers, Stirling, 14th October 1889. 

S1R,—I knew nothing whatever of your correspondent when 
I wrote officially to correct his mistakes, and formed or ex- 
pressed no estimate of him ‘as an individual’: it would be 
easy to form such estimate now, and needless to express it. 
The choice of a sculptor lies entirely with donors of busts, and 
the only duty devolving on the custodiers in this matter is to 
see that no unworthy work is admitted into the Monument. 

Any private, unauthorised, and irresponsible communications 
which seem to have been made by some unknown person to 
your correspondent are of as little public interest as the tourist’s 
small; talk which he quotes and the petty personalities to which 
he descends. 

Your correspondent ‘ Onlooker,’ whether right or wrong in 
his opinions about the Monument and its site, is certainly mis- 
taken when he says that ‘there are only one or two more places 
vacant.’ The Statuary Hall will contain without over-crowding 
at least twice its present number of busts.—I am, etc., 

R. YELLOWLEES. 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 


SIR,—Whoever asserts that ‘the Custodiers never ask for 
busts,’ but ‘merely receive and consider offers,’ is evidently not 
well acquainted with the manner in which the strings are pulled, 
and Sir W. G. Simpson is quite justified in doubting the ac- 
curacy of the statement. About three years ago I received 
a letter from the Rev. Charles Rogers, asking me if I would 
approach the family representatives of a certain distinguished 
Scotsman, in order to ascertain if they would be willing to be 
at the expense of presenting a bust of him to ‘The Hall of 
Heroes.’ I was further told that Mr. Stevenson’s charge was 
so-and-so, but that we could engage any sculptor we chose. 
The offer was courteously declined, as it did not seem to us to 
be a very desirable way of giving great men monuments.—I am, 
etc., J. R. 


REVIEWS. 
A CENTURY OF ARTISTS. 
A Century of Artists. By W. E. HENLEY. Glasgow: 
MacLehose. 

Mr. Henley’s latest contribution to the literature of art is 
primarily a memorial of the Glasgow Exhibition of 1888. But 
it is far more than that. Unlike the majority of similar 
publications, it is distinguished throughout by unity of purpose 
and design. Sincerity of aim and largeness of view animate it 
from beginning to end, and it may justly lay claim to con- 
sideration as serious and consistent criticism. Mr. Henley’s 
judgments are never pronounced haphazard. Behind each one 
of them there is a definite intention, an intelligible theory, 
resolutely built up upon facts collected with patience and com- 
pared with discretion. To two heresies of the art-critical 
Mr. Henley is inflexibly opposed. Paint for him is some- 
thing more than ‘disguised literature.’ 
does not constitute the merit of a work of art. Every picture, 
every statue, must be governed by the canons and conventions 
which control painting and sculpture as well as by technical 
mastery of the sense of style. Sentiment and morality lie 
outside the sphere of art: without wealth of colour and beauty 
of line art cannot be said to exist. Mr. Henley’s second con- 


tention is that failure in itself is never glorious, The value of 


an artist’s work must be estimated not by its aim but by its 
achievement. It is idle (though fashionable) to praise Blake 
and Rossetti, for instance, because their accomplishment lagged 
far behind their aspiration. The truth is that Rossetti was 
great rather in spite than on account of his technical deficiencies. 
Individuality and experiment, when allowed too free a rein, 
make straight for failure. It is only when a painter has assimi- 
lated the traditions of a great school—when he has intelligently 
(not slavishly) interpreted a revised convention—that he may 
produce work touched with the dignity and distinction which 
defy time. Sir Joshua ‘ had the supreme good sense to recognise 
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that Raphael, Titian, Van Dyck were his masters, and that as 
their pupil he was greater than everybody save themselves.’ 
Here, in abstract, we have Mr. Henley’s theory of art. His 
test of mastery is a severe one, and the fact that he has applied 
it uniformly to all the artists with whom he deals lifts his work 
out of the dim Cimmerian region of catalogues, and gives ita 
place in literature. 

Mr. Henley’s plea for the recognition of the pictorial element 
~jin pictures is well-timed. That it should be necessary to 
advance it at all is significant enough. But the Seer of 
Coniston has exhausted the resources of his admirable literary 
gift in attempting to prove that no training save a moral one 
is necessary for the right appreciation of a picture gallery- 
‘It is only too certain,’ says Mr. Henley, ‘that in spite of 
the spread of culture and the popularity of art criticism, to 
the public at large a picture is interesting in proportion as it 
is anti-pictorial. An eye for paint is no more general than an 
ear for music or a head for mathematics ; where it does exist 
it stands as absolutely in need of education and development 
—is as incapable of doing itself justice without them—as the 
mathematical head or the musical ear.’ To cultivate in his 
readers an eye for paint, to draw attention to pictorial rather 
than to moral or literary qualities, is Mr. Henley’s unvarying 
aim, and his work, inasmuch as it accomplishes this purpose, is 
a counterblast to the teaching of Mr. Ruskin—perhaps a sign 
that that teaching has had its day, and may now be replaced 
by a system in which sentiment has no part. 

In dealing with the Glasgow Exhibition, it must be acknow- 
ledged that Mr. Henley had a difficult task. It was only 
possible for him to comment upon such artists as were 
included in the Ca/a/ogue. And they, to be sure, were multi- 
farious enough. Few schools, native or foreign, but were 
partially represented. But a wise discretion has been exercised 
in the Memorial. ‘No cognisance is taken of the Italian, 
German, Spanish, or Norwegian elements’; so that the Cen- 
tury only includes masters of the British, French, and Dutch 
schools. In his Memortal Catalogue of the Loan Collection at 
Edinburgh, Mr. Henley gave us the best history that is to be 
had—in English, at least—of the romantiques of France and 
their descendants in Holland. And while he has here repeated 
much that he had previously to say of the great Romantic 
Movement, the chief interest of the present volume will be 
found to lie in the account which it contains of certain parts 
of the achievement of the Scots and English schools. That 
there should be /acune was inevitable. For instance, there 
was no Crome at Glasgow to serve Mr. Henley as a text, or 
the Crome there was could not be used ; so that while we have 
admirable essays upon Cotman and Turner, not a word is said 
of one who was far greater than either, who was the foremost 
master of the Norwich School. Living men, too, are left 
uncriticised, as the preface tells; and there is no general 
introduction—-no study of a special tendency in art—like that 
of the aforesaid French and Dutch. But with these few limita- 
tions the Century of Artists contains abundant material fora 
history of the Scots School from Jamesone to Paul Chalmers, 
of the English from Gainsborough and Reynolds to Frank 
Holl. ‘Art, says Mr. Henley, ‘unlike morality, is not a matter 
of latitude.’ And therefore ‘an attempt is made to consider 
the dead from other than the local (or patriotic) point of view, 
and to place them in their right relation with the great art of 
the world.’ 

Those who expect to find no popular judgments reversed in 
the present volume will assuredly be disappointed: while 
some artists are deposed from the throne of glory upon 
which ignorance or sentiment has placed them, others are 
bidden (in spite of a bad case of mistaken identity) to take 
a higher place. But Mr. Henley’s criticism is always dic- 
tated by reason and moderation. His pronouncement upon 
Turner is the most intelligent and original with which we are 
acquainted. This is how the ambiguous position now held in 
the estimation of critics by that brilliant personality whose art 
has had so disastrous an effect upon the English School is 
stated : ‘It is, indeed, a fact that Turner belongs at this time 
neither to hell nor to heaven, but hangs like Mahomet’s coffin 
suspended in mid-air, somewhere—nobody knows in what de- 
gree of latitude—between the empyrean and the abyss. On 
the one hand is Mr. Ruskin, with the great army of those who 
think with him, and for them Turner is. . . the last poten- 
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tiality—“ the ultimate and consummate flower ”—of landscape. 
On the other is the small but increasing group of critics which 
demands of an artist not personality but art, not experiment 
but achievement, not riot but order, not ‘excess but measure, 
quality, perfection. . . . To strike and hold the balance be- 
tween the two factions is as yet impossible. Turner has been 
so magnificently overpraised that, as was inevitable, he is just 
now—he will be for some time to come—the breaking-point of 
a great wave of reaction. Till that wave has exhausted its 
energy, the very truth is only to be caught in splashes.’ No 
less impartial is the treatment of Rossetti. This painter 
has suffered equally with Turner from the ignorant enthu- 
siasm of friends. But, as Mr. Henley says, ‘the truth jis 
with time. What can now be stated without fear of denial 
is that Rossetti created a school of painter-poets and a school 
of poet-painters, and in these arts remains an influence for 
good or ill as potent and as marking as Wagner in those of 
music and the drama. That in both his effect is on the whole 
unwholesome and undesirable may easily be affirmed, but can- 
not at this time be shown The processes of the Muse are 
bewildering and discomforting enough : but her issues are un- 
changeable, and her judgments compensate for all.’ Here, too, 
for the first time for many years, Prout and Hunt have been \, 
criticised with sanity. Mr. Ruskin, in setting the former side 
by side as a draughtsman with Holbein and Bellini, and in 
daring to compare the latter to Tintoret and Rubens, long 
ago threw the dust of miraculously exaggerated praise into 
the eves of the public. Prout was a careful and conscientious 
delineator of architectural details ; but ‘once we cease to con- 
sider him as a magazine of facts, he goes to the bottom of 
time with the great mass of the English Water-Colour School.’ 
And in the case of Hunt is it not better to recognise at once 
that, however meritorious his achievements as a botanist and 
Statistician, his meanness of style, his garish colour, his neglect 
of atmosphere and light, exclude him for ever from the com- 
pany of the faithful? Then Mr. Henley has handled the 
artists of the Scots School with a fairness and explicitness 
which hitherto they have hardly met with. It is true that the 
majority of them have allowed their literary faculty and their 
weakness for fiction to impede the practice of their art. But 
Raeburn was ‘ the last true master of the classic convention in 
portraiture’; Thomson of Duddingston was always ‘large in 
treatment and dignified in style’; and few men have pursued 
their art with greater sincerity and conscientiousness than did 
Paul Chalmers. 

The illustrations which add to the value of Mr. Henley’s 
volume are not of uniform merit. Mr. A. Roche has done 
well, so that a number of those in the text are excellent, though 
some are only adequate and others might well have been better, 
The photogravures, however, are sometimes very good ; if Mr. 
Hole has failed with Matthys Maris, he has succeeded admir- 
ably with Corot ; the etchings by Strang and A. W. Henley 
are just what reproductive etchings ought to be. It is a plea- 
sure to add that the book is beautiful in design and in effect ; 
its pages have a peculiar elegance of proportion, it is magnif- 
cently printed, and in the title-page the eye finds a continual 
feast. 


A NEW PUZZLE. 


The Friend of Man, and His Friends the Poets. 
POWER COBBE. London: Bell. 


By FRANCES 


Christmas is a cheerful fact, yet it comes but once a year. 
Miss Cobbe is not a cheerful fact, yet her public appearances 
are vastly more frequent. It has been surmised that the reason 
why she is thus constantly with us is that she is always begin- 
ning another thing before she has done with one ; and indeed 
it is not till the addled brain of him whose duty it is to open his 
ears to her goings on has had time to recuperate that this theory 
is found to explain nothing. The frequency of Miss Cobbe is in- 
deed inexplicable. The reviewer, however, is on firm ground 
when he determines that what is wanted for dealing witha book 
like 7he Friend of Man is patience. The author, he reflects, 
has had to spend a great deal more time in writing than he 
will have to spend in reading ; and the reflection enables him 
to go about his business with a certain display of the virtue 
on his own account. But he has made little progress in his 
pious task when he perceives that not thus may he soothe his 
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perturbed spirit, inasmuch as nearly all that is contained be- 
tween the two blue boards is due to not the pen but the scissors. 

With a superb groan he resumes his work, and presently 
his perseverance is rewarded. After all, there is something 
really interesting in the book. As thus. Most people have 
spent some part of the current year over a little puzzle on sale 
at the railway stations—a puzzle whose interest consists in 
trving to get pigs into a pen; that is to say, marbles into a 
purlieus of cardboard. Given faith enough in the inventor 

g ven the belief that to get the pigs into the pen is possible 
—the puzzle is absorbing; and given the conviction that 
Miss Cobbe would never write without a purpose of some 
sort, to unearth the moral of 7he Friend of Man is quite as 
good a puzzle as the other. Her first lines give you a hint as 
to the direction in which answer is to be sought. She begins 
with a sneer at Evolution, and you feel you are on the scent, 
and skimeagerly. But a chapter of instructive but irrelevant 
clippings about Persian dogs, and then another about Indian 
dogs, make and leave you, in the sense of the old drawing-room 
game, ‘cold, till the dogs of Judea spur you to renewed exertion. 
Is she really going to trace you some connection between * son 
of a dog’ (the sex is not invariable) as an Eastern term of 
opprobrium and ‘vivisectionist’ as a Western insult? And as 
you plough through miles of English prose fenced and watered 
with an abundance of poetry from elocution books and other 
recondite sources—poetry with which you are asked not to be 
shocked, and are shocked much as you would be if as you 
stood admiring a Greek marble Miss Cobbe (or any other 
lady) were to come up and encourage you to endure the nudity 
thereof without a blush: poetry in German, poetry in French 
poetry in Italian—still plodding on you get to the end of 
Miss Cobbe. These excerpts are given in the original—pages 
of them at a time ; but the Greek, the Persian, the Hindustan, 
and other bards as difficult, are translated for the convenience 
of that small proportion of the British public which is not con- 
versant with more than some half-dozen European languages. 
Still in the dark—save for a lash out (in small print) at vivisec- 
tion—as to Miss Cobbe’s moral. But so convinced you are 
that a moral there must be, that you try back. ‘ Eureka!’ as 
Miss Cobbe, Ouida, and other learned writers would say. 
Behold it in the preface. You missed it the first time in your 
hunger for really doggy matter. 

The book is a poem in praise of the dog: a poem made 
necessary, we are told—(and it is one of the few things in the 
book which most people have not read before)—by the existence 
of a ‘conspiracy having its headquarters between the foc? of 
the Rue d’UIm in Paris and the Brown Institute in London, to 
make our poor canine friends dreaded, disliked, and despised.’ 
O subtilevivisectionists ! What profits it to be wily, secret, devilish 
sly? It avails you nothing. Miss Cobbe has written (or rather 
clipped out and pasted together) a book which, by showing how 
much we owe to the love and devotion of the dog, will frustrate 
your barbarous intent! Now, if one were not as fond of the 
dog as Miss Cobbe, one might hint that his devotion is in a 
measure repaid by the privilege of sharing with man the com- 
forts of civilisation, for which man alone has fought and thought 
and wrought and bled. One would also point out that Miss 
Cobbe is for once in curious company. To deserve the grati- 
tude and respect of worlds she must assume the dog to bea 
moral and responsible being ; she must rank herself with the 
extreme evolutionists, in advance, if not of Darwin, at least of 
Mr. Wallace—who can see no reason for doubting that these 
attributes are not the results of evolution but the direct 
and exclusive gift of God to men. Further, if she really 
wishes to be fair—(and we are far from supposing that 
such a violent partisan and special pleader does wish to 
be fair)—she should not forget a whole”class of blessings 
which man owes to the dog. To him it is due that acu- 
pressure and the ligature have taken the place of the red-hot 
cautery ; to him that under the surgeon’s knife the patient is 
soothed to sleep, instead of having to watch his own flesh 
frizzling and spluttering under the burning iron ; to him But 
why insist upon details? It is enough that but for him a certain 
number of Miss Cobbe’s own sympathisers would probably be 
in their graves. Of course this is all omitted : the fons et origo 
of these blessings is the dog f/us vivisection. If, instead of 
compiling a book like the present, Miss Cobbe will show how but 
for the dog and other animals surgery could never have become 
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the exact science it is, we assuredly shall cease to deplore the 
existence of people who think that research should be more 
completely at the mercy of a blatant and incompetent rabble 
than it is. To science it is surely already insult enough ; 
and too much that Secretaries of State in such matters equally 
incompetent with the rabble are given authority over her 
children. 
FINANCE AND POLITICS. 
finance and Politics. By SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 
London: Murray. 

A good deal of labour—if only labour of making extracts— 
has been spent upon these two bulky volumes, and as the work 
was begun in 1880 the author ought to have had time to make 
some kind of plan and to adopt some principle of selec- 
tion. But although he has obeyed to the letter the maxim 
prematur nonum in annum he has made a complete failure 
by neglecting its spirit. It is rare indeed to find outside 
the voluminous savantasserie of the Germans such a hopeless 
confusion of detail and such a want of sense of historical 
proportion and perspective. Mr. Buxton coolly informs the 
reader of his preface that there are in the book far too 
many notes, and that these notes are far too discursive. 
‘But I couldn’t part with them. Either they seemed to me 
to contain solid information which would encumber the text 
and yet could not well be omitted, or they consisted of quota- 
tions and remarks of my own which it has amused me to 
jot down in passing, and which the reader is at full liberty to 
skip.’ So far as we can discover, the text has been written on 
precisely the same principles as the notes, and the whole book 
reminds one of Carlyle’s description of his researches through 
the family histories of Scotland: ‘wading through acres of 
horse-dung for three green peas.’ For when justice and mercy 
have done their utmost the fact remains that almost the only 
merit of Mr. Buxton’s work consists in the green peas of other 
people’s wit scattered through his volumes. There are a 
good many more than three, and the setting is as inoffensive 
as bran or sawdust; but the reader will probably weary of 
skipping (like a squirrel) in search of them. The style is ona 
par with the method and the substance, and the only relief is in 
the quotations. The pages are crowded with proper names, 
dates, and statistics, and to push his way through the mass of 
bewilderment the reader would need to know more than his 
author. The book is thus popular in name alone, but 
it would fail to satisfy or even interest the specialist, for 
no distinction is made” between authorities, and second- 
hand compilations are quoted with the same liberality and 
apparent approval as official documents. The best thing 
the author can do is to cut away ruthlessly the greater 
part of his extracts, and to use part of the vacant space 
for a clear statement of the leading ideas and principles which 
have brought about the enormous financial changes of the 
present century. Few are aware of the revolutions effected 
by the succession of great statesmen who adapted the teaching 
of Adam Smith to practical politics, and the work which Mr. 
Buxton contemplated was well worth doing. It is unfortunate 
that he under-rated altogether either the difficulty of his subject 
or his own incapacity, or, to put it mildly, his leisure. The 
array of works by him is imposing, and he is known as an 
active politician ; but the finance and politics of the nineteenth 
century cannot be profitably treated in hours of idleness. 

Here are a few examples taken at random of Mr. Buxton’s 
style, method, and substance. ‘To the creed of Free Trade 
the nation as a whole still firmly c//gs, and accepting 
it as an axiom, fave given it, etc. Why should the 
nation ‘cling’ in the™singular and ‘give’ in the plural? 
And how in the name of superlatives could the country have 
been ‘infinitely’ less wealthy sixty years ago, and yet ‘ cheer- 
fully’ have borne a debt-charge of thirty to thirty-four 
millions? But the ‘faults of style, though suggestive of 
the gratuitous publications of the Cobden Club, are often re- 
deemed by a neat quotation, and might be passed over if 
method and material were satisfactory. A glance, how- 
ever, at the table of contents at the beginning, or at the 
index at the end, or at almost any chapter or page taken 
by chance, will show at once that the method is one of 
simple conglomeration. The author would really have done 
better if he had, in the style of that dullest of useful books, 
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Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce, thrown together all his 
notes and quotations according to the year to which they 
applied. This is a simple plan—perhaps the simplest and 
feeblest of all plans of writing history ; but at any rate it is 
a plan, and any kind of arrangement is better than none. 
Besides, no historian can afford to neglect chronological 
sequence altogether, and hurl his dates about as confusedly 
as the ancient rocks of the popular guide-book quotation. 
Take, for example, Chapter VI., which is entitled ‘ 1853.’ 
Possibly the inverted commas are intended to show that 
it is a case of ducus a non lucendo, as 1853 can hardly 
be considered a quotation. Be this as it may, the chapter 
contains /#ter alia a brief history of the income tax carried 
back to the ‘ Danegeld,’ ‘Scutage,’ and ‘ Tallage’ of the 
Saxons and Normans. In less than a page we leap merrily 
over the Middle Ages into the reigns of Charles I. and 
William 11. Then after an interlude of 1853 without the 
commas we have a similar compendium of the history of the 
‘Succession Duty’; then some more simple 1853 ; then a his- 
tory of the National Debt—in justice we must say going back 
only to William I1ll.; then once again 1853; and at last 
this year of commas is concluded with a brief account 
of the history of the consolidation of the customs duties 
from the time of Pitt. Sometimes the history gets quite 
separated from the finance and politics, as for example, in 
the first chapter, entitled ‘ Pitt and Huskisson.’ Pitt’s Sink- 
ing Fund is the one point in his financial policy which 
demands complete explanation—the one point that has pro- 
voked the most thorough condemnation of the one part, and 
the most ingenious defence of the other. Yet our author 
writes : ‘A system which whatever its faults (and these will be 
presently discussed),’ etc. ; and a note explains that ‘ presently’ 
means Chapter XXIX., which is nearly at the end of the second 
volume. 

As regards substance, Chapter viI., on Free Trade, may be 
taken as an example. The author thinks that the belief on 
which this doctrine rests cannot be better expressed than in a 
long unwieldy sentence from Sir Thomas Farrer. (O bones 
of Bastiat!) This is the doctrine to which ‘the nation as a 
whole c/ings, and accepting it as an axiom dave up till lately 
given it little thought except when an occasional “ pious 
opinion” has shocked their orthodoxy and confirmed their 
faith.’ 
economy of illustrations, and for once more showing his author's 
grammar in the act of suicide in the same sentence with his 


The reader will forgive the wearied reviewer for his 


substance at the height of preposterousness. 


WILLIAM CARLETON. 


With an Intro- 
London: Walter 


Stories from Carleton. ‘Camelot Classics.’ 
duction and Notes by W. B. YEATs. 
Scott. 

The ked-Haired Man's Wife. 
Dublin: Seeley. 


By WILLIAM CARLETON, 


Of Mr. Yeats’s selection from Carleton’s 7raits and Stories 
it will be enough to say that it is good and representative, and 
that the prefatory matter is judicious and well written. Of the 
second number on our list, it is proper to note that, the last 
of Carleton’s novels, it was published a few years ago—(do the 
publishers know this ?)—in the Carlow College Magazine, under 
the editorship of that Father Kavanagh who was killed by 
the fall of an image while celebrating mass, after a series 
of incidents that made the awe-struck peasantry see in his 
death an event unearthly and tremendous. It is at last re-issued 
in a flaring red cover. From the preface about ‘a serious mis- 
hap’ and ‘a literary friend, and from internal evidence, we 
gather that only a portion is by Carleton ; the first two-thirds 
are his any way. It is not possible to determine the line of 
cleavage, for never was Carleton so little like himself and so like 
a score of others, and the Carlow College Magazine is long dead 
and vanished even from the book-stalls ; and when he wrote he 
was old and feeble. Once he apologises for his many repetitions 
by saying he has passed his seventieth year, and that old men 
love to be repeating. The manner is all the more pathetic in 
its feebleness from the whimsical Carletonian matter. There 
was a family of peasants who never could make up their 
minds; they decided everything by a toss-up. The head of 
the family had settled the amount of dowry he got with his 
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wife by ‘heads or harps,’ and when he died he left his land to 
be tossed for by his two sons. His strong-souled wife, who 
always knew her own mind, had made him very miserable ; so 
his son was to avenge his father on all women-kind. This son 
became a haunter of fairs on the look-out for hearts to trouble ; 
and, being good-looking and supposed to be rich, found many, 
He was nicknamed ‘ Sthagan Varagy, or ‘ The Market Stroller,’ 
and a Gaelic song was made about him. It goes in English : 

‘As I was one day going through the town, 

Whom did I meet but Sthagan Varagy ? 

Sthagan Varagy, the beloved of the girls, 

Horo! fare you weil.’ 

He had a merry time, till one day the people drove him from 
the fair with sticks. 

There are three distinct periods in the life of Carleton. First, 
the period that followed his conversion to Protestantism: a 
time of short stories, beginning with Lowgh Derg, and ending 
with the 7varts and Stories and /rish Life and Character. 
Then, after his heart at any rate had returned to Catholicism, 
he wrote a series of long stories of peasant life, beginning 
with Furdorougha and ending with 7he Black Prophet. And 
last of all there was his twenty years’ decadence: a time 
mainly of bad historical novels. When, about 1820, his short 
stories began appearing, there was no Irish public taking 
Irish things seriously, and the general reading world had 
agreed to find certain attributes of Irish peasant life more 
marketable than others. 
and they did not mind weeping a little, but they wished ail 
Carleton could 


They wanted to laugh a great deal, 


through to retain their sense of superiority. 
not help being a little conscious of this ; and hence these short 
stories, full as they are of abundant youthful vigour, are less 
perfect as works of art or as social history than the best of the 
long stories—-as Fardorougha and Tke Llack Prophet, written 
when a true Irish public had gathered for a brief while round 
the University Magazine. 

In Fardorougha there is none of the fierce political feeling 
that degraded some of Carleton’s later novels into caricature. 
The book has a perfect unity: the scene is filled by a single 
character, the miser Fardorougha, and by the battle between 
his love for his money and his love for his son. That son is 
falsely charged with murder. Though half-dead of a broken 
heart, the old man tries to cheapen the defence. He is robbed 
of his money by a fraudulent county treasurer; and having 
delivered himself of one of those superb Irish curses, he falls 
sick and dies of sorrow. Before his death he turns to his son 
having been commanded by his priest to warn him against 
-and bids him be careful not to give the Church 
He himself, he says, saved 


miserliness 
as much as it asks for the masses. 
enough to buy a new pair of boots by beating it down over the 
masses for his father’s soul ; and with these words he passes 
away. He is one of the strangest figures in literature, and 
yet there is no caricature. ‘The wrinkle of almost any old Irish 
farmer might harbour an identical soul. Miserliness, according 
to Carleton, is more often than people think an Irish peasant 
sin. They who take their notions from Lever’s descriptions 
of his own very different class think of him rather as a spend- 
thrift. As for Zhe Black Prophet, it describes a local famine 
in one of the early decades of the century : the gradual perish- 
ing of the crops, the long period of rain, the supernatural terror 
of the people, the slow decay of well-to-do folk, the bargaining 
with a thieving meal-seller, the fever slaying what the famine 
has spared. From first to last it is full of a mournful fervour 
strange to those who know Carleton merely as a humourist; 
and through all its mournfulness there runs a kind of unhuman 
fatalism that makes one think of barren moors at moonlight 
and leaden sunsets over sea. He has never used the dialect 
to such purpose elsewhere. It serves him for everything, 
from grotesque humour to intense lyricism. 

Carleton would have been strangely puzzled had he known 
that the Irish public, which loves tales of nobles and rapparees 
and beautiful women, would finally take most of all to one of 
the novels of his decadence and read forty editions of such 
rubbish as Wid/y Reilly ; for he knew well he had written him- 
self out. He would have been a little comforted to learn that 
his humourous tales contributed to the ‘ National Library ’—that 
series of blue-covered sixpennies which has done so much for 
Ireland—his Paddy go Easy, and the three volumes of extracts 
from Traits and Stories and Irish Life and Character, are on 
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the counter of every little stationer’s shop in the island. The 
stories that won him the name of the ‘ Prose Burns of Ireland’ 
are popular as ever, but his two best novels can only be had from 
the second-hand book-stalls. Only one novel of his good period, 
Valentine M‘Clutchy, is still published ; but the artist has 
passed, and only the politician remains. Carleton had every 
passion of the peasant ; to him a bad landlord, a process server, 
an agent or a gauger were persons of demoniac wickedness. 
It is the same feeling that starts the stories, so common in Ire- 
land, of squires and squireens carried off by the devil in person. 
‘ How fast they are going,’ said an onlooker at a funeral a while 
since, ‘the Devil is dragging at him.’ Valentine M‘Clutchy, 
where half the characters are devils, would be intolerable but 
for its wild humour and the presence of the village madman, in 
whose half-inspired and crazy oratory Carleton seems to pour 
himself out. Among the things that have helped the book 
to its great popularity is perhaps the satire on a rich prose- 
lytising vicar of the Established Church—a satire coming 
strangely from a new convert like Carleton. He wrote against 
the Scarlet Woman in the Christian Examiner, but his whole 
heart was northern Catholic—was Catholic made stubborn by 
the near neighbourhood of Orangeism. At no time could he 
refrain from commending his heroines for their devotion to 
their creed ; and when the father of one of them dies he wills 
that his body be laid in a certain graveyard where a Protestant 
was laid but once, and then a thorn-bush sprang from his 
body. Perhaps he was thinking of himself when he makes two 
converts fight about their new creeds, and before it is over un- 
consciously return to their old ones: the new-made Catholic 
‘bloody-ending’ the Pope, the new-made Protestant abusing 
the Hero of the Boyne. 

The great thing about Carleton was that he always re- 
mained a peasant, hating and loving with his class. On one 
point he was ever consistent, was always a peasant moralist ; 
that is the land question. Almost every story he wrote deals 
with it; and in Zhe Red-Haired Man’s Wife, written just be- 
fore his death in 1870, he makes a curious prophecy. Then 
Fenianism was everywhere ; but this, he said, was not the 
movement to be dreaded, but a new one that was coming—a 
land war that would prove the greatest movement Ireland had 
seen. He says this several times in different parts of the book. 
A few years later a now famous agitator called on an old 
Fenian (since dead) and asked him, Would the people take up 
aland cry? ‘lam only afraid, was the answer, ‘they would 
yo to the gates of hell for it, and the event has shown how far 
he was right. 


AN AUSTRALIAN WONDERLAND. 


The Fenolan Caves: an Excurston in an Australian 
Wonderland. By SAMUEL COOK. London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 


Australia is a continent which strangers and natives have 
been disposed to regard as rather under-stocked than other- 
wise, comparatively to its bulk, with objects of wonder and 
scenes of mystery andromance. Its mountains and rivers and 
coast-line, spite even of Sydney Harbour and the Barrier 
Channel, do not clear it of the reproach of being wanting 
as a whole in bold natural features. It has plausible claims 
to contain the true site of El Dorado (near Mount Mor- 
gan), and it places samples of the Golden Fleece every week 
on the London market. But Australia’s gold and wool are 
facts too weighty and tangible for fancy to play with them 
easily. Ithas its Bush and its Black Man, its Kangaroo and 
its Emu; but all these have not yet made it, like Africa, a 
favoured home of marvel and adventure. But it has, besides, 
its Jenolan Caves. The Australians have not yet found time 
to look into these as they deserve, and people at home have 
scarcely heard of their existence. Paragraphs or chapters on 
the wonderful caverns in the Blue Mountains have found a 
place in the works of such of the innumerable company of 
Australia’s visitors as have had time to run up-country from 
Sydney to explore them. These descriptions have been 
plentifully sprinkled with points and adjectives of admiration. 
But somehow they have failed to impress upon home minds an 
adequate idea of the extent and the nature of the ‘ Australian 
Wonderland.’ Mr. Cook is a guide and artist of another stamp. 
He knows his ground. He uses a larger canvas and a bigger 
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brush. With his aid the Colonist and the ‘new chum’ can 
learn that they need not go to the Karst or to Kentucky in 
quest of cave mysteries. All that is beautiful, fantastic, and 
awe-inspiring in subterranean abodes is to be found in the 
heart of the Blue Range, about a hundred miles almost due 
west of Sydney. 

Although the distance from the oldest centre of civilisation in 
Australia is short, the road thither is by no means easy or direct. 
So well are the Jenolan Caves hidden away in the folds of the 
mountains and under the thick screen of semi-tropical vegeta- 
tion, that they were scarcely known until comparatively recent 
years, when steps have been taken to ‘ reserve’ the ground as 
national property, and to place them under proper protection 
and curatorship. Before their ‘discovery’ in 1841 by a certain 
James Whalan, who was in search of stolen property, they are 
believed to have been the refuge of a bushranger named 
M ‘Ewan, and other outlaws of the early Colony days. Probably 
the aborigines also knew of their existence ; certainly they were 
the retreat of the wild animals of the continent, existing and 
extinct, whose bones are still scattered on the floors of 
some of the caverns, or embedded in the limestone forma- 
tions, alongside of traces of the occupancy of the more recent 
and more savage human tenants. To reach the Caves, one 
must at present travel by rail across the watershed of the 
Blue Mountains, to Tarana, 120 miles from Sydney, and 
thence proceed 35 miles further by stage, crossing a ridge 
which rises 4365 feet above the sea-level, and then de- 
scending by a dizzy zigzag road cut in the hill-side a depth 
of 500 yards within three miles. The Caves are in a ridge of 
limestone rock, two or three miles in length, which is honey- 
combed and perforated in all directions, and to an unknown 
extent, above and beneath the level of the valley with halls, 
vaults, and passages, all apparently hollowed out originally by 
water,fand subsequently decorated by Nature with every form 
and colour of stalactite, stalagmite, and rock efflorescence. 
There are ‘ Day’ caves and ‘ Night’ caves—the former, desig- 
nated by such names as ‘ The Grand Arch’ and ‘The Devil’s 
Coachhouse,’ forming vast vestibules to the more mysterious 
and wonderful regions where darkness reigns perpetual, ex- 
cept for the occasional glimmer of the visitor’s candle or the 
flare of the magnesium wire of the guide. Miles and miles of 
caverns there are, with endless and most complicated con- 
nections, and it would be easy for the rash explorer of their 
recesses to lose his way, or perhaps drop down a shaft 
into some profound abyss. The Australian imagination has 
run cheap riot in inventing names for the d/zarre objects with 
which the ‘Wonderland’ is crowded. There are ‘Crystal 
Cities,’ ‘ Fairies’ Bowers,’ and ‘ Lurline Caves’; and there are 
‘Wool-sheds’ and ‘ Butchers’ Shops.’ Mr. Cook also feels it 
necessary, in playing showman of the place, to ‘let himself go,’ 
and drop into poetry and poetic description as he conducts us 
from grand underground halls, with domes rising 300 feet above 
the floor, into exquisite chambers crowded with Nature’s 
statuary in alabaster, and walls covered with strange arab- 
esques and fretwork, the forms of which (though not the lovely 
play of colour) are depicted in his plates. 

There is a prosaic and unpleasant side to the exploration of 
these caves. The lyre-birds and the parrots which flit about 
their twilight entrances and the bats and rock-wallabies that 
inhabit their deeper recesses may be viewed as the familiar 
spirits of the scene. For this reason, and because they are 
not likely to remain inconveniently abundant when the new 
railway is made and the Jenolan Caverns are run after by 
crowds of sight-seers, their presence should be more than 
tolerated, in spite of the dust and the dirt with which they 
litter the floors. But more care will have to be taken to protect 
the Caves from the incursions of the Australian Goths and Van- 
dals. These have already laid desecrating hands upon some of 
the choicest beauties of Jenolan ; and ‘the mark of the beast,’ in 
lampblack, soils the white purity of walls and roofs. If this 
continues it will not long be possible to people these halls and 
grottoes with gnomes and undines or other creatures of a 
romantic fancy. There are still innumerable ‘drives’ and 
passages to be followed up, and new discoveries to be made. 
This work the present cave-keeper, Mr. Jeremiah Wilson, has 
been engaged in pursuing, with extraordinary enthusiasm, for 
a long series of years. It is not only laborious and disagree- 
able, but often dangerous. In tracing a route to the ‘Imperial 
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Cave,’ the finest, perhaps, in the series, Mr. Wilson had to 
worm his way through a passage, measuring only fourteen 
by fifteen inches, a light in one hand and a hammer in the 
other to remove obstructions, and, of course, under circum- 
stances where to turn was impossible. Elsewhere he was 
lowered down with ropes into the bowels of the earth, and pur- 
sued his investigations among labyrinths of vaults and passages 
to which those of Udolpho were simplicity itself. To him and 
Mr. Cook Australia owes no small gratitude for making known 
its ‘ Wonderland’ to itself and to the outer world. 


IRISH LAND TENURE. 


The History of Land Tenure in Ireland: 'The Yorke Prize 
Essay for 1889. By W. E. MONTGOMERY, M.A., LL.M. 
Cambridge : University Press. 

Mr. Montgomery’s essay is the fruit of extensive and search- 
ing investigation of many authorities. 
observable in his treatment of the Brehon Law, where he has 
drawn largely from Skene’s Celtic Scotland. The,style of his 
thesis betrays here and there such signs of weariness as must 
accompany a set task; but there has been no limit to the 
writer’s perseverance in making inquiries, or to his patience 
in rendering a clear and accurate account of them. The result 
is a treatise that makes a valuable supplement, in some respects, 
to the standard opusculum of Dr. Richey. To understand the 
history of the Irish land question, it is by no means sufficient to 
become acquainted with the successive legal principles which 
have regulated land tenure in Ireland and with the modifica- 
tions which have been made upon them from time to time. 
Legal systems are not drawn out on fadule rase; and 
the ideas lying at the root of the principles of tenure em- 
bodied in them may not be in accordance with 
the traditional notions and prepossessions current in the 
country where they are to find practical application. If 
they are, the system naturally engrafts itself on native insti- 
tutions: witness the easy adaptation of the semi-feudal land 
tenure of Saxon England to the more crystallised feudalism of 
the Norman lawyers. but if they are not, there commences a 
silent struggle between the innovating power of the mere law 
and the tough conservatism—the immeasurable vzs zmertie@—of 
popular custom and tradition, in exceedingly 
unlikely that the law will gain anything more than formal 
triumphs. For popular ideas persist behind the law as 
from time to time existing, and the appeal—in the popular 
mind—is always to them, while the existing law, albeit fami- 
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liarly known, is quite frankly, even quite innocently, ignored ; 
and the more restricted people are in their mental range and 
in the scope of their activities, the greater is the pertinacity with 
which they cling to the traditional order of ideas. This has 
been pre-eminently the case with Ireland and the Irish. It 
forms even now a characteristic that puzzles those who sojourn 
among them, and baffles many a well-meant and justly-con- 
sidered scheme for their benefit. With regard to the land 
question, indeed, it is impossible now to go back upon the 
course of legislation which has formed and re-formed the Irish 
land system—not much for the better—and which has, it may 
be hoped, reached its worst development in Mr. Gladstone’s 
scelus infandum of 1881 and its atrocious consequences. But 
the fact remains, as part of the problem, that the ideas which 
lie at the root of popular notions about land in Ireland at the 
present time not only date from before 1860—when at one sweep 
contract was substituted for tenure as the basis of the relation 
between landlord and tenant: thus carrying out in defiance 
of impossibilities and with the result of aggravating existing 
evils the doctrinary nostrum of free trade in land—but are 
largely tinged with the notions of status which pervaded the 
ancient laws of Ireland as they existed before the famous deci- 
sions on Gavelkind and Tanistry, even before the English set 
foot on Irish soil. The idea of fixity of tenure, the resistance 
to competition-rents, even the tendency to sub-divide holdings 
and the toleration of their over-crowded condition, all spring 
or gather force from the ancient native institutions of Ireland. 
It is, beyond a doubt, the duty of law-makers to take into 
account the popular customs and ideas prevalent in the 
country for which they legislate, and perhaps closer study 
of ancient Irish laws may even yet be found useful in 
further elucidation of the land question. If this is what the 
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flabby Gladstonian has in his head when he babbles about 
‘sympathy,’ it is a pity he does not say so clearly, for he 
would then be on the high road to saying something useful in- 
stead of wasting his breath upon generalities. But one thing 
is Clear : that no attempted solution of the Irish land question 
ought to apply a uniform method’ to the whole country. It 
would be to repeat the mistake made in imposing on the 
Irish land system the principles of English feudalism at a time 
when Ireland was unprepared for them. The ‘land question 
in Ireland—as regards the regular farmer—does not material], 
differ from the ‘land question’ as regards the regular farmer in 
Scotland ; nor is there much difference in kind between the 
Crofter troubles at home and the difficulties with the small 
tenants in Ireland. No one would suggest that the same 
principles should be applied to the tenancies of a Crofter 
and a Lothian farmer: yet not a hundred of the 
persons who descant glibly about the iniquity of Irish land- 
lords and the oppression of Irish tenants takes the trouble 
of making this necessary distinction. If he did, he might 
understand that the large farmer is very little in need of his 
‘sympathy’ for the enforcement of his rights, and that no 
greater injury could be inflicted on the small tenant than to 
banish from his neighbourhood the man with money, be he 
landlord or capitalist farmer—and so leave him unrestricted 
master of his faupera regna, exposed as much as ever to ail 
the risks which make the fetste culture so hazardous, and de- 
prived once and for all of the only opportunity that can come 
within his reach of working for wages. 
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NEW NOVELS. 

The Romance of Fenny Harlowe. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 

The Luck of the House. 
Edinburgh : Oliphant. 
Laurel Crowns. By EMMA MARSHALL. 
Colonel Russel’s Baby. 
Smith and Innes. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


By ADELINE SERGEANT. 2 vols. 


London: Nisbet. 


By k. DAVENPORT ADAMS. London 


The Romance of Fenny Harlowe is perhaps the most perfect 
piece of work which Mr. Clark Russell has produced, It is a 
wild, thrilling tale of the sea, powerfully conceived, and told with 
an artistic reticence and grace such as its author has not before 
displayed. Mr. Clark Russell’s besetting fault, redundancy of 
descriptive epithet, has for once been held in check. And 
while his story is thoroughly original in conception, he has not 
overtaxed the reader’s credibility as he did in such fantastically 
sombre tales as Zhe frozen Pirate and The Death Ship. The 
story opens with those vivid, brine- flavoured, realistic descrip- 
tions of life on a merchantman, such as Mr. Russell alone of 
contemporary writers can give us. It passes into a beautiful 
marine love-idyl, and ends in a strain of the deepest tragedy. 
The end is infinitely sad, but it is not sprung upon the reader ; 
from the opening the work has been artistically attuned to a 
tragic close. 
on the ocean in the midst of the starless night and dead calm 
is a masterpiece of romantic creation. It is as weird as 
anything in Hermann Melville ; as life-like as Defoe. The 
other stories in the volume are hardly worthy of Mr. Clark 
Russell, and are certainly infinitely inferior to Fenny Harlowe. 
They are in the main crudely sensational, lax in construction, 
and somewhat carelessly written. The best of them is the 
gloomy story of Feremy Yorke, which contains one scene in 
Mr. Russell’s happiest, heartiest manner, viz. the chase of the 
West Indiaman by the English fifty-gun ship. 
its way as the escape of the schooner from the Yankee frigate 
in An Ocean Free-Lance, or the chase of the Soca by the line- 
of-battle ship in Zhe Frozen Pirate. That is, it is in its way 
unsurpassable. The sketches of life afloat, the papers on 
sailors’ wrongs and perils and superstitions and songs, have 
the interest which always clings to the work of a man who 
knows his subject thoroughly, and is deeply in earnest in the 
views which he advances. The volume is bound in almost the 
worst possible taste. 

Stella Raeburn was the daughter of a Dundee jute manufac- 
turer. She had a fair profile, a flower-like face, and ‘a kind of 
squareness about the white chin.’ Nevertheless Stella was 4 
very silly girl, and wrote silly love-letters to a detestable scamp, 
Mr. John Hannington, whose acquaintance she made on board 
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4 steamer, and who forsook her when her father died a bankrupt. 
Thereafter she became first the governess and then the step- 
mother of Miss Molly Muirhead, daughter of Alan Muirhead, 
‘one of the wealthiest men in Scotland.’ Mr. Muirhead lived in 
a big country-house, and kept a wicked uncle on the premises. 
The scamp and the uncle conspired against Stella, and by their 
unscrupulous use of her foolish letters, convinced her husband 
that she loved him not. The scamp eloped with Molly ; turned 
her out of doors ; repented, and followed her to Torresmuir, 
where he was shot by the wicked uncle. Thanks to the good 
genius of the story, Lady Valencia, the wiles of the sinful are 
exposed, the Muirheads all forgive one another, and the lord of 
Torresmuir, in an outbreak of amorous erudition, addresses 
Stella as his‘ Star.’ In all this there is nothing strikingly ori- 
ginal. Compared to Miss Sergeant’s earlier stories Zhe Luck 
of the House is tame and uneventful; all unlike the wild 
melodrama, the tangled intrigues, of such work as Facodi’s 
Wife. But the novel is never exactly dull. Miss Sergeant 
has the knack of telling a story. She does not preach, 
nor maunder, nor flounder into fine English. Her men 
and women are natural; her dialogue is fairly good; she 
writes correctly, and her descriptions of scenery are neatly 
turned. Her former books were more exciting, more elaborate 
in plot, than Zhe Luck of the House, but in none of them has 
she done anything so good as Lady Val. A very woman in 
her constancy and her caprice, Lady Val has fire and charm 
and brightness of speech ; her words have at times the true 
ring of passion, and there is genuine pathos in the scene in 
which she watches her lover through his last hour. Stella de- 
velops from a silly sentimentalist into a sensible and agreeable 
young matron ; and Molly—petulant, jealous, and impulsive— 
is thoroughly natural, if neither agreeable nor sensible. Miss 
Sergeant is less successful with her men ; her hero, Alan Muir- 
head, is a very pearl of gloomy and doltish prigs. In justice, 
however, it must be said that even he shows signs of reforming 
towards the close of the second volume. 

Laurel Crowns is called ‘a story for brothers and sisters.’ 
This sounds pretty comprehensive, but it isn’t ; for the story is 
plainly intended only for boys and girls who are or who are 
expected to become ‘ unco guid.’ Let no boys or girls (brothers 
or sisters) who are not predestined or called to the ‘unco: 
variety of goodness have Mrs. Marshall’s work thrust upon 
them : Laurel Crowns is not for such as they. They (alas !) 
must be content to turn for the twentieth time to Sir Walter 
or, if Sir Walter palls on the jaded appetite of the youth of 
to-day, to read Mr. R. L. Stevenson or Mr. Rider Haggard, 
The delights of Mrs. Marshall’s fiction are only for those elect 
young people who have acquired the virtuous habit of intro- 
spection—which, being interpreted to the intelligence of youth, 
means turning your eyes inside ; and to them, we dare say, the 
characters will be found of a sufficiently interesting and delight- 
fulkind. The following are some of them: a pious Q.C. who 
always (like Mr. Gladstone) reads family prayers, and who never 
(no, never !) will have anything to do with a case that is not 
manifestly righteous ; a model boy and four model girls, chil- 
dren of the foregoing, one of whom is unusually original in that 
she grows two years younger in the course of the story ; and a 
bad boy (son of another father than the pious ().C.) who keeps 
company with a rude, unwashed village lad, and who lets 
agun go off by accident, to the serious damage of the model 
boy and to his own utter ruin (he runs away to sea, and 
sees and hears much of the Mission to Seamen). These be 
serious people for the most part, and their affairs are like unto 
them ; though their creator, in speaking of them, sometimes 
permits herself what we hope to be held excused for calling a 
subdued evangelical gaiety. Now and again she makes a joke ; 
she makes one about a crown in the first chapter, which keeps 
her going for five pages. Such is evangelical fiction, and we 
confess that we would give much (say all Mrs. Marshall’s works, 
which seem to number many volumes) not to know that there 
is such a thing. 

Colonel Russel’s Baby might very well bear for sub-title A 
Romance of University Extension and Over-pressure. Colonel 
Russell, a distinguished officer who has won the Victoria 
Cross, for no great or sufficient reason (but only to gain the 
private ends of the novelist) becomes Latin tutor or lecturer to 
a weekly class of young ladies. The class is one of several 
varieties held in an ‘Institute’ which'seems worked in connection 
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with some prehistoric University Extension Scheme; and to 
it there comes an eager little pupil of almost ten. The story 
relates with tedious particularity how the preposterous Colonel 
crams this ‘baby’ with Latin grammar, exercises, and transla- 
tions till she falls ill—so iil that her life is despaired of ; how 
he then assiduously nurses her back to health, refusing (in 
order that he may devote himself to his heroic task) an 
active command against ‘the rebels of Rajpur.. One won- 
ders whether the young lady who writes the story means 
this epicene gentleman to represent the ideal officer of 
the future ; one wonders also whether the poor crammed 
child, who inherits ‘spinal complaint, who is_ precious 
and pretty, who is everything but healthy,—whether she 
is meant to be a candidate in the near future for Girton or 
Newnham ; and one wonders most of all whether Miss Daven- 
port Adams has had any misgiving that the story she has told 
was not worth telling. She writes pleasantly, and with some 
better theme than over-pressure and fitter characters than 
crammed babies and governess-colonels she may do well. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Fiction. 
Fohn Winter. 
1 vol. 
Olympias. By T. Sparrow. London: Remington. 
The Career of a Nihilist. By Stepniak. 
1 vol. 

The Pariah. By the Author of Vice Versa. London: Smith 
Elder. 3 vols. 

The Red Hill Mystery. 
I vol. 

Within an Ace. 


By Edward Garrett. London: Partridge 
1 vol.} 
London : Scott. 


By Kate Wood. London: Digby. 


By W. Grove. London: Digby. 1 vol. 
VERsEs. 

A Century of Sonnets. By Samuel Waddington. London: 
Bell. 

Echoes of Thought. By E. E. Reader. London: Longmans. 
5S. 

Lays and Letters from Linton. By James Lumsden. Hadding- 
ton: Sinclair. 

Selections from Hunt and Hood. By T. H. Panting. 
Scott. Is. 

The Treasury of Sacred Song. By Professor Palgrave. Ox- 
ford : Clarendon Press. 21s. 


London : 


TRAVEL. 


Our Fourney to the Hebrides. By Joseph Pennell and Eliza- 
beth Robins Pennell. London: Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Pen and Ink Sketches. By E. A. Richings. London: Digby 
and Long. 

Russia in Central Asia in 7859. By the Hon. George Curzon, 
M.P. London: Longmans. 2Is. 

Russian Pictures Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By Thomas 
Michell. London: Religious Tract Society. 8s. 

The Golden South. London: Ward and Downey. 


BioGRAPuy. 


Father Damien. By F. E. Cooke. London: Sonnenschein. 

Good Men and True. By A. H. Japp. London: Unwin. 6s. 

Fohn Davis. By Clements R. Markham. London: Philip. 
3s. Od. 

Fonathan Edwards. By A. V.G. Allen. Edinburgh : Clark. 
5s. 

Life of Lessing. 

Loves and Marriages of Eminent Persons. 
2 vols. 

Martin Luther and the Reformation in Germany. 
Charles Beard. London: Kegan Paul. 

The Complete Life of Homer. By F. A. White. London: 
Bell. 

The Life of Alexander Pope. By W.J. Courthope. London : 
Murray. os. 6d. 


By T. W. Rolleston. London: Scott. Is. 
By T. F. T. Dyer. 


By Dr. 


History. 


Early Britain. By A.J. Church. ‘Stories of the Nations’ 
Series. London: Unwin. * 5s. 
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By the Rev. G. T. 


Ireland and the Anglo-Norman Church 
Stokes. London: Hodder. 9s. 


MISCELLANEA. 

Anarchy and Anarchists. By M. J. Shaack. London: Samp- 
son Low. 16s. 

Chambers's Encyclopedia. Vol. 1. Edinburgh : Chambers. 
IOs. 

East Coast Days and Memories. By Dr. A. K. H. Boyd. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 3s. 6d. 

Graduates of the University of Edinburgh. “Edinburgh : Thin. 

Habits of the Salmon. By J. P. Traherne. London: Chap- 
man. 3s. 6d. 

In Cap and Gown. By Charles Whibley. London: Kegan 
Paul. 7s. 6d. 

Kant, Lotze, and Ritschel. By Leonhard Stahlin ; Translated 
by D. W. Simon. Edinburgh : Clark. 9s. 

On the Creation and Physical Structure of the Earth. By J. H. 
Harrison. London: Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

Scenes froma Silent World. By Francis Scougal. Edinburgh : 
Blackwood. 

Sixty Folk-Tales. By A. H. Wratislaw. London: Stock. 

Stray Leaves of Literature. By Frederick Saunders. Lon- 
don : Stock 

The Education of Man. By J. G. Speed. London: The 
Authors’ Co-operative Publishing Co. 

The Evolution of Sex. By Professor Geddes and J. A. Thom- 
son. London: Scott. 3s. 6d. 

The Science of Knowledge. By J. G. Fichte; Translated by 
A. E. Kroeger. London: Tribner. 

The Science of Rights. By J. G. Fichte; Translated by A. E. 
Kroeger. London: Triibner. 


ForEIGN. 

Atlas manuel de botanigue. Par J. Deniker. Dessins par 
Ruocret, Cussin, etc. 8vo. Paris: J. B. Bailliére. 100 fr. 

Bulletin du bicentenatre de la glorieuse rentrée 1689-18809. 
Publ. par la Société d’histoire vaudoise. 8vo. Paris: 
Fischbacher. 6 fr. 

Der bahylonische Talmud in seinen hagg. Bestandtheilen 
wortgetreu tiber setzl von A. Wiinsche. WU. Band: 4. 
Abth. Leipzig: Schulze. 7 m. 

Die Alpenfee. Roman von E. Werner. Leipzig: Keil. 7 m. 
50 pf. 

Die Congruenz in der mittelhochdeutschen Sprache. Von R. 
Schachinger. Wien: Holder. 3m. 20 pf. 

Die Psalmen Davids in freter poetischer Uebertragung. VonG. 
Biebeler. Halle: Fricke. 3m. 

Die Vita Gregorit IX. quellenkvritisch untersucht. Von J. 
Marx. Berlin: Speyer. 1m. 75 pf. 

Discours prononcés pour Vinauguration du monument de 
Lamiral Coligny. Par Marquis de Jaucourt et E. Bersier. 
8vo. Paris: Fischbacher. 1 fr. 

Dom Garcte de Navarre. Par Moliére. 16mo. Paris: 
Librairie des Bibliophiles. 5 fr. soc. 

Erinnerungen aus dem Leben des.General-Feldm. H.von Boyen. 
1, Theil. Leipzig: Hirzel. 11 m. 

Guillaume IT, et ses soldats. Par E. Neukomm. 18mo. Paris: 
Kolb. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Fosephi opera edidit B. Niese. Vol. Vv. Berlin: Weidmann. 
5 m. 

La fin de la marine francaise. Par P. Masson. 18mo. Paris: 
E. Dentu. 3 fr. 50 c. 

La police de stireté en 1889. Par H. Valbel. 18mo. Paris: 
Dentu. 3 fr. Soc. 

Lettres sur le Congo. Par E. Dupont. 8vo. Paris: Rein- 
wald. 15 fr. 

Mémoires sur la révolution francaise. Par Louvet de Couvray ; 
Préface, notes et tables par Aulard. 2 vols.  18mo. 
Paris : Librairie des Bibliophiles. 6 fr. 50 c. 

Recherches archéologiques sur la Lorraine avant histoire. Par 
F. Barthélemy. Av. 2 cartes et 31 planches. 8vo. Paris: 
J. B. Bailliére. 10 fr. 


lranund Turan.: Hist. geogr. Untersuchungen. Von‘H.Brunn- 
hofer. Leipzig: Friedrich. 9 m. 

Ueber den gegenwartigen Stand der johan, Frage. Von E. 
Schurer. Giessen: Ricker. Im. 

Vorlesungen tiber Goethe's ‘Faust? “Von F. Kreyssig. 2. Aufl. 
Berlin: Nicolai. 4m. 

Zur Kritik der Shakespeare-Bacon Frage. Von J. Schipper. 
Wien: Hélder. 2m. 20 pf. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF ART AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO INDUSTRY. 


CONGRESS AT EDINBURGH. 


OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

This ASSOCIATION has been formed for the purpose of holding an ANNUAL 
CONGRESS, in the Principal Manufacturing Towns of the Kingdom in rotation 
to discuss problems of a practical nature connected with the welfare of the Arta, 
Fine and Applied. By invitation of the CORPORATION of the City or Epun- 
BURGH the SECOND CONGRESS will be held here during the WEEK COM. 
MENCING 27th Ocroser 1889. 


The SECOND ANNUAL CONGRESS of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
for the ADVANCEMENT of ART and its APPLICATION to INDUSTRY 
will be held at EDINBURGH from 

27th Ocroper to 2d NovEMBER 1889. 
President, 
THE Most Noste Toe MARQUIS OF LORNE, K.T. 


CONGRESS ARRANGEMENTS. 
SUNDAY, October aj 
3 P.M.—The ConGress SERMON will be preached in St. Giles’ Cathedral by the 


Rev. Professor FLINT, D.D., LL.D. 


MONDAY, OcrosEer 28— 
8.30 p.M.—Presidential Address by the MARQUIS OF LORNE, K.T 
President of the Association 
TUESDAY, Ocrozer 29- : 
10 A.M.—SECTION OF PaintTinG—Presidential Address by BRITON RIVIERE, 
R.A., followed by two Papers. 
2.30 P.M.—SECTION OF ScuLpTURE—Presidential Address by WILLIAM 
MORRIS, followed by two Papers. 


WEDNESDAY, OcrToreEr 30 
10 A.M.— Combined Meeting of the SecTions oF SCULPTURE, ARCHITECTURE, 
and THE NATIONAL AND MUNICIPAL ENCOURAGEMENT OF ART. 
10 A.M.—Meeting of the SEcTION OF PAINTING. 
2.30 P.M.—SECTION OF APPLIED AxT—Presidential Address by E. ONSLOW 
FORD A.R.A , followed by two Papers. 
THURSDAY. Ocroser 31 
10 A.M.—Combined Meeting of the SEcrions oF PAINTING, SCULPTURE, and 
APPLIED ART 
10 A.M.— Meeting of the SECTION OF ARCHITECTURE. 
10 A.M.—Meeting of the Secrion OF MustumMS AND NATIONAL AND MUNI 
CIPAL Eng tAGEMENT OF ART. 
2.30 P.M. —SECTION OF ARCHITECTURE— Presidential Address by R. ROWAND 
ANDERSON, LL.D., and two other Papers. 
FRIDAY, Novemper 1 
10 A.M.—Combined Meeting of the Secrions oF SCULPTURE and ARCHI- 
rECTURI 
10 A.M —Combined Meeting of the SecTrions or Apptiep ART and Tue 
NATIONAL AND MuNICIPAL ENCOURAGEMENT OF ART. 
2.30 P.M.—SECTION OF MusEUMS AND NATIONAL AND MunIcipaAL ENcour 
AGEMENT OF ArtT— Presidential Address 
4 p.M.—General Meeting 
The PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESSES of the Sections will be delivered in the 
QUEEN STREET HALL. The Section Meetings and Combined Meetings will be 
held in the Rooms of the NEW NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Papers have been promised by the following :—T. R. Asptertr; C. R. ASHBEE; 
JoserpH AnpeErson, LL.D.; G. S. AirkeEN; Miss Burton; W. BLasHiILi; Hip: 
POLYTE J. Branc; THos. BonNaAR; WALTER CRANE: CAMPBELL DouUGLAS; 
R. C. Munro Fercuson of Raith and Novar, M.P.; STarKkie GARDNER: 
ALFRED GILBERT, A.R.A.; Sir James Gowans, Lord Dean of Guild; ALFRED 
Harris; Mrs. Ernest Hart; Dr. J. Berry Haycrart; J. E. Hopcson, R.A 
WitiiaM Hore, R.S.A.; Joun Honeyman; A. W. Inciis; G. A. Lawson: T. 
STirtinGc LEE; Davin MacGipron; W. D. M‘Kay, R.S.A.; E. Roscoe Mut 
Lins; Francis Newpery: E. Pinker; E. S. Prior; Puirie RaTHRrone;: W. 
3iIRNIF RuHIND; Professor RicumMonp, A.R.A.; A. Rocue;: T. Conpen Sanpt 
son; J. D. Seppinc; G. Stmonps: M. H. Seretmann; TH. H. StatHam; D 
W. STEVENSON, R.S.A.; Emery WaLtker: G. H. Wactis: WuitwortH WAL 
ris; G. F. Watts, R.A.: Georck Wenster; W. W. WHat; J. Lawton 
WINGATE, R.S.A.; W. F. YeEamEs, R.A 


THE FREE EVENINGS FOR WORKING MEN IN 
THE LECTURE HALL OF THE MUSEUM 
OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
There will be EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS during the week, arrangements 
for which are in progress. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP. 

The Subscription for Members is One Guinea; for Associates Half-a-Guinea 
Associates will be entitled to attend all the Meetings FoF the Congress, but will not be 
invited to the Entertainments given by the Association, and will not receive the 
Volume of Transactions. Tickets are now ready, and may be obtained direct f 
the Local Hon. Treasurer, Joun CLAppeRTON, Esq., Treasurer of the City of Edin- 
burgh, Council Chambers, Edinburgh, or 1 North St. David Street ; Hon. | 
Secretary Finance Committee, THomMmas Bennet Ciark, Fsq., C.A., 64 Queen 
Street; or they may be pur hased from Messrs. Doig & M‘KECHNIE, go George 
Street; from Messrs. Hucu Pa & Son, 122 Princes Street ; from Mé« 
AITKEN Dott & Son, 26 Castle ‘Street from Mr. ANprEW ELLIOT, 17 Princes 
Street ; or at the Edinburgh or London Offices of the Association. 


London Office 
Edinburgh O ffice—130 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


H. W. CORNILLON, S.S.C., Hon. Local General Secy. 


2 ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 
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OPENING 
OF THE 


VDINBURGH UNIVERSITY UNION. 


ENROLMENT OF MEMBERS 


Ilas now been COMMENCED at THE UNION, PARK STREET. 
Hours every day (except Saturday), 11-3 ; Saturdays, 11-12.30. 


TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP. 


STuDENTS (who must exhibit Matriculation Ticket on enrolment).— 
Entry Money, 5s. ; Annual Subscription, 10s. 6d. 

MEMBERS OF GENERAL COUNCIL.—Entry Money, 5s.; Annual 
Subscription, £1, Is.; or £10, 10s. for Life Membership. 

UNIVERSITY LECTURERS, EXAMINERS, ASSISTANTS, HOLDERS 
of INFIRMARY APPOINTMENTS, etc.—Entry Money, 5s.; Annual 
Subscription, £1, Is. 

Cheques and Orders should be made payable to Mr. W. A. Woop, 
C.A., Interim Acting Treasurer, 28 Frederick Street. 

Copies of the Laws (price Id.) can be obtained from Messrs. THIN, 
LIVINGSTONE, and GARDNER, 

OPENING CEREMONY, 
IN THE UNION, 
TO-DAY (SATURDAY) at One o’clock. 

The Rt. Hon. the LORD JUSTICE-GENERAL, Chancellor of 
the University, will preside, and the Rt. Hon. the MARQUESS OF 
LOTHIAN, Lord Rector, will take part in the proceedings. 

Admission by Ticket. Members enrolling before the Opening 
Ceremony admitted on presentation of Membership Ticket. 

C OROT, MILLET, AND REMBRANDT. 

SIX EXQUISITE COROTS on VELLUM and JAPAN—a rare chance for 
Collectors. LARGE SELECTION of MILLETS, REMBRANDTS, CLAUDES, 
VAN DYCKS, etc. Also, the SALon for 1889. PORTRAITS of CARLYLE, 
TENNYSON, MATTHEW ARNOLD, MORRIS, NEWMAN, etc. Artisty 
Presents tn Great Variety. Admission Free. Pictures FRAMED, LINED, 
RESTORED, VALUED, REMOVED, and HunG. 

T. WILSON’S GALLERIES, 121 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Vol. LV. now ready. 


CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPADIA, 
A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, 
with Maps and Wood-Engravings, in 10 Vols. , Imperial 8vo. 
ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 

VOLS. I., II., III., and IV. are now ready. 


Price 10s. each, cloth ; 15s. each, half-morocco. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Times—‘ The second and third volumes are marked by all the good qualities that 
characterised the first; there is the same enterprise in securing specialists as con- 
tributors, and the same accuracy, clearness, competency, and conciseness in the 
treatment of the articles ; the illustrations and maps are numerous and good.’ 

Daily Telegraph—‘ The advent of a new edition, accurate, liberal, and cheap, 
will be welcomed with a very general approval. 

Literary World—‘ The new Encyclopedia is no mere tasteless compilation, but 
apart from the fulness and accuracy of its information, it has a distinct literary 
value of its own.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette—‘ For practical utility these volumes could hardly be exceeded 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, 
47 Paternoster Row, London ; and Edinburgh. 
Curious, Did, and Rare Books. 
GEORGE P. JOHNSTON, 
BOOKSELLER, 


33 GEORGE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





LUli\\\S 


gp. 
A SHILLING 
OREIGN BOOKS AND PERIODICALS PROMPTLY 


. Supplied on Moderate Terms. Large Stock of Selected Modern French 
Novels. German Family Magazines, Italian and Spanish Books, Teubner’s and 
Tauchnitz editions of Greek and Latin Classics. 

Catalogues free on application. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS, 
__ 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


OUGLAS & FOULIS’ CATALOGUE OF BOOKS with- 
a mary drawn from Library circulation and offered at GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES, contains many important Works in Travel, History, Biography, Theo- 
logy, Poetry; Ruskin’s and Arber's Publications, Bound Volumes of Magazines ; 
Books on Angling, Sport, and Ornithology, and over 1200 Recent Novels. Gratis 
aud post free to any address. 

*.* New Lisrary List of the most recent Books in Circulation. 
TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP, and other particulars, Free dy Post. 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


INTERESTING CATALOGUES Post FREE ON APPLICATION. 


“NEW BOOKS AT | 


| Orr PusiisHep Price 


For Cash. 
MACNIVEN & WALLACE, 


136 PRINCES STREET. 








| 











MR. MURRAY'S FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


LADY DUFFERIN. 

OUR VICEREGAL LIFE IN INDIA; being a Selection 
from my Journal during the Years 1884-8. By the MARCHIONESS OF DuFFERIN 
AND Ava. With Portraitand Map. 2vols. Crown 8vo. 24s. /ust ready. 

MR. DU CHAILLU. 

THE VIKING AGE: the Early History, Manners, and 
Customs of the Ancestors of the English-speaking Nations. Illustrated from 
the Antiquities discovered in Mounds, Cairns, and Bogs, as well as from the 
Ancient Sagas and Eddas. By P. B. pu CHatLuu, Author of ‘ Equatorial Africa,’ 
‘Land of the Midnight Sun, &c. With 1350 Illustrations. 2vols. 8vo. 42s. 

THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE CREED: being a Dis- 
cussion of the Grounds upon which the Articles of the Apostles’ Creed may be 
held by Earnest and Thoughtful Minds in the Nineteenth Century. By 
Harvey Goopwin, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 8vo. 

DR. LUMHOLTZ. 
AMONG CANNIBALS: an Account of Four Years’ Travels 


in Australia, and of Camp Life with the Aborigines of Queensland. By Cart 
LumuHo.tz, M.A., Member of the Royal Society of Science of Norway. With 
Maps, Coloured Plates, and 120 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 

THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 

THE CHURCH IN SOUTH LONDON: a Charge de- 
livered to the Clergy of the Diocese at his Third Quadrennial Visitation. By 
ANTHONY W. THOROLD, D.D., Lord Bishop of Rochester. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Heady. 

REV. CHARLES GORE. 

LUX MUNDI: a Series of Studies in the Religion of the 
Incarnation. By Various Writers. Edited by Rev. CHARLES Gore, M.A., 
Principal of Pusey House, and Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo. 





List oF CONTRIBUTORS: 
Canon H. S. Holland, M.A. Rev. and Hon. A. Lyttelton, M.A. 
Rev. Aubrey Moore, M.A. | Rev. W. Lock, M.A. 
Rev. J. R. Illingworth, M.A. 


Canon F. Paget, D. D. 
Rev. E. S. Talbot, D.D. Rev. W. J. R. Campion, M.A. 
Rev. R. C. Moberly, M.A. | Rev. R. L. Ottley, M.A. 


MR. COURTHOPE. 
THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER POPE. By W. J. Covurr- 


HOPE, M.A. Being the Completing Volume of the Works edited by Croker, 
Ev_win, and Courrkore. With Copious Index to the Entire Work. With 
Portrait. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Just out. 


DR. SYDNEY HICKSON. 
A NATURALIST IN NORTH CELEBES: Zoological 


and Anthropological Researches during some Months’ Residence. By Dr. 
SyDNEY J. Hickson, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 
First Glimpses of Celebes. 
On Board H.M.S. *‘ Flying Fish.’ 
Residence in Talisse Island. 
Fauna of Talisse. 
Marine Fauna of Talisse Shores. 
Sangir and Talaut. 


Characteristics of Sangir Islands. 
Journey through Minahassa. 
Mythology of the Minahassers. 
Customs of the Minahassers. 

Songs and Romance in Old Minahassa. 
Usetul Plants in Minahassa. 


REV. WARWICK ELWIN. 
THE MINISTER OF BAPTISM: a History of Church 


Opinion from the Time of the Apostles. Especially with reference to Heretical 

and Lay Administration. By Kev. WARWICK ELwin, M.A. 8vo. 12s 
The One Baptism. Later Middle Ages, Cent. 1X.-XV. 
Baptismal Commission. The Reformation, Cent. XVI. 
Scriptural Evidence. Post-Reformation Period, Cent. XVII. 
Early Church, Cent. IT. and III. |} Dissenters, Baptism, Cent. XVIII.-XIX. 
First Controversy, Cent. I11. | The Church of the Present Day. 
Great Councils and Fathers, Cent. IV. Practical Conclusions. 
Early Middle Ages, Cent. V.-VIII. 

MR. MACKAY. 

THE ENGLISH POOR: a Sketch of their Social and 


Economic History. By THomas Mackay. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. /ust ready. 
MR. DARWIN. 

THE EXPRESSION OF THE EMOTIONS IN MEN 
AND ANIMALS. By CHARLES Darwin. New Edition, with the Author's 
Last Corrections. Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

MR. BOSWORTH SMITH. 

MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM. By R. Bos- 
WORTH SMITH, M.A., Assistant Master in Harrow School, late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 

PROFESSOR PRITCHARD. 

OCCASIONAL THOUGHTS OF AN ASTRONOMER. 
By CHARLEs PrircHARD, D.D., Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. CONTENTS: 

Nature and Revelation. j Solution of the 

Natural Science and Natural Religion. Genesis. 

Relations of Miracles to the Laws of Slowness of the Divine Proceedings 
Nature. in Nature and in Grace. 

Great Miracle in Joshua. The Star and the Magi. 

MESSRS. MUMMERY AND HOBSON. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF INDUSTRY: being an Exposure 
of Certain Fallacies in Existing Theories of Political Economy. By F. 
Mummery and J. A. Hopson. Crown 8vo. 

REV. DR. SALMON. 

A HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT: being an Expansion of 
the Lectures delivered in the Divinity School of the University of Dublin. By 
GEORGE SALMON, D.D., Provost of Trin. Col., Dub. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. 

DR. GEORGE SMITH. 

STEPHEN HISLOP: Pioneer Missionary and Naturalist in 
Central India, 1844-1863. By GrorGe Smitu, C.I.E., LL.D., Author of ‘ The 
Life of William Carey,’ etc. New and Cheaper Edition. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

SIR WILLIAM NAPIER. 

ENGLISH BATTLES AND SIEGES IN THE PENIN.- 
SULA. By Lieut.-General Sir Wm. Napier, K.C.B. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Portrait. Post 8vo. 

DR. SMILES. 
THE HUGUENOTS IN ENGLAND ANDIRELAND. By 


SAMUEL SmILEs, LL.D. New Edition, with Additions, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, London 


Difficulties in 
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Telegraphic Address—‘ DEPOT, LEITH.’] 


THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Limiten), 


Dispensing and Manufacturing Chemists, Perfumers, and 
Druggists’ Sundrymen, 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH. 


UR Revised Price List of DRUGS, CHEMICALS, PATENT MEDICINES, SPECIALITIES, PERFUMERY, 
TOILET REQUISITES, ETC., sent to any address on application. 
COUNTRY ORDERS receive immediate attention, and are despatched by quickest Route. 












SAS ROMER aR OP BO 










Sd A NO NON 







Orders of £2 and upwards Carriage Paid. 













DISPENSING DEPARTMENT. 


This Department in each of our Branches receives Special Attention, only carefully trained and fully qualified 
Chemists being employed. Having introduced a system of copying and checking every Prescription, careful and 
accurate dispensing is secured. 

Our Charges are as Moderate as possible, and are regulated by the cost of the ingredients together with the outlay 
for skilled labour in preparing the Medicine. 

The care we have bestowed on this important part of our business has secured the following favourable Notice 
FROM THE LONDON CHEMIST WHO EXAMINED AND CERTIFIED OUR STOCK AT THE LAST AUDIT, VIZ. :— 











‘Cleanliness and good arrangement are the characteristic features that strike the eye on entering the various Branches, and behind the scenes the 
arrangements for DISPENSING and STORING OF STOCK show great care.’ 


Urgent Prescriptions sent by Special Messenger. 


Night Attendance at 16 Nicolson Street, 29 Dalry Road, 15 Argyle Place, Edinburgh, and 49 Leith Walk, 
Leith, where medicines may be obtained at ANY HOUR—NIGHT or DAY. 







WHITE HEATHER PERFUME (Registered). 


EXQUISITE, DELICATE, AND FRAGRANT. 


io ee 





Is., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and 5s. 








FINEST NORWEGIAN COD LIVER OIL. 

8 oz. bottles . : ‘ 7d.; 12 oz. bottles : » 10d. 40 oz. bottles 7.¢., } Gallon ; . ; ; ; Qs. 
20 ,,  ,, #@¢., Imperial Pint . . ‘ ; . ls. 3d. 80 ,, - 1.¢., 4 Gallon ; ; : : 3s. 9d. 
263 ,, 4, %¢,3Gallon . . , ; ; ls. 6d. | 160 ,, - 7.¢., 1 Gallon 7s. 

(DorrLtes AND JARS FREE.) 
COD LIVER OIL CREAM with Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda combined with Pancreatin. This preparation may be taken by 
the most fastidious to whom the taste and odour of Cod Liver Oil is repugnant and it is esfectally relished by children. In Bottles, 1s., 1s. 9d., 3s. 


COD LIVER OIL EMULSION.—An Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil combined with Hypophosphites and Pepsin. In Bottles, 


Is., Is. 10d. 


EXTRACT OF MALT AND COD LIVER OIL.—A Perfect Solution of Cod Liver Oil in Malt Extract. This valuable com- 


bination forms a highly nutritious food, and is one of the best forms for administering Cod Liver Oil. In Bottles, 1s. 2d., 2s, Id. 


COMPOUND SYRUP OF THE HYPOPHOSPHITES.—A Preparation in which the valuable properties of Iron, Lime, 5 ida, 
Manganese, Quinine, and Strychnia are present in the state of Hypophosphites. This Syrup is prepared in our own Laboratory with the 
utmost care, and has already secured the favourable notice of many of the Medical Profession. In Bottles, 1s. 3d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 


BLAUD’S FERRUGINOUS CAPSULES.—One Pill Size, 3d. doz. ; Two Pill Size, 4d. doz. ; Three Pill Size, 5d. doz. 
BLAUD’S IRON PILLS.—1s. per gross, 2s. gd. for 3 gross. 
SYRUP OF THE PHOSPHITES OF IRON, QUININE, AND STRYCHNIA (Easton’s Formula. )—In Bottles, Is. 3d., 


2s., 38. 6d. 
Hot Water Bottles, Air Cushions, Air Beds, and Rubber Goods of every variety. 
MEDICAL APPLIANCES, ETC., ETC. 





























THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Limited), 


Manufacturing and Dispensing Chemists. 


RETAIL BRANCHES:— 
| EDINBURGH. LEITH. 


' | 

16 NICOLSON STREET.—Telephone No. 710. | 
297 CANONGATE.—Telephone No. 708. 49 LEITH WALK. ) Connected by Private Wire 
29 DALRY ROAD.—Telephone No. 327. 33 FERRY ROAD. f with No, 504. 

i 15 ARGYLE PLACE.—Telephone No. 717. 

' : 1 EARL GREY STREET, TOLLCROSS. 


Offices and Stores:—115 CONSTITUTION STREET, LEITH.—Teteruone No. 504. 
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NORTH BRITISH RUBBER CO. 


(LIMITED), 
INDIARUBBER AND WATERPROOF MANUFACTURERS, 


Respectfully Invite Inspection of their LARGE Stock of 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S WATERPROOF GARMENTS, 
FISHING AND SHOOTING REQUISITES, 

AIR AND WATER CUSHIONS FOR INVALIDS, 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, LEGGINGS, KNEECAPS, 
AND ANKLETS, 

INDIARUBBER MATS FOR DOORS AND CARRIAGES. 


BEST QUALITY AT STRICTLY MODERATE PRICES. 


106 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 


AND 


106 BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW. 
L O A N & > © OS, 


COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


WaGGons, LorRiEs, AND VANS FOR Hire. 











R. CLARK’S DUPLEX GRATES. 


HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 
MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 
CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 

Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 

Sole Maker— 


DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 
136 HIGH STREET (orposire CockBURN STREET), EDINBURGH. 


FRED FLETT, 
ul gp, MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
: FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 
2A MAITLAND STREET 
(Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 












RARE OLD WHISKEY. 
‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 


Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


g AND 11 FREDERICK STREET 


AND 79 QUEEN STREET, \ EDINBURGH 





ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
. TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


KOLA PASTE 


The Most Sustaining and Nutritious Beverage for 


INVALIDS, 


Delicate Constitutions and sufferers from Chronic or Periodical Headaches, 
Loss of Appetite, Overwork, Nervous Debility, etc. 


BENEFITS THE WEAK, PLEASES THE STRONG. 


In Jars, 1s., 28., and 3s. 6a. each, with full directions. 
J.C. POTTAGE, 117 Princes St., EDINBURGH, AND 47 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW 


DUFF & GALL, 
BOOTMAKERS, 
24 WEST MAITLAND ST., HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH. 
From JAMES ALLAN & SONS, PRINCES STREET, 
Large Assortment of Ready-made Goods in Stock. 
CAREFUL ATTENTION TO ALL REPAIRS. 


R. 





URE, 


RUTLAND FRUIT AND FLOWER BAZAAK, 
PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Large Arrivals of Continental Flowers daf/y. Superior Wreaths, Crosses, and 
Fouguets to order. Prompt Dispatch. Personal Attention. 


Telegraphic Address—-URE, FLORIST, EDINBURGH. 





S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 


For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L. L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 





‘THE COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 
63 HANOVER STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Director—J. GIBSON FAIRWEATHER, B.Sc., C.E. 
SELECT DAY and EVENING TECHNICAL and COMMERCIAL 
CLASSES will RESUME on rst October. 
WHITWORTH EXHIBITION of £100 gained this year. 
Prospectus Free—Calendar 3d., by post 4d., from the Director. 


TYPE WRITING OFFICE. 


Qto. page (240 words), 5d.; Fleap. (Legal, 250 words), 7d. 


Further terms on application. 


8 YORK BUILDINGS, QUEEN STREET. 
IELD GLASSES (MILITARY), with all the Latest 


Improvements for Reconnoitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes. 
MARINE BINOCULARS, with High Power, Specially Made for ‘ Pick1nG up 
LIGHTS AT SEA.’ 
OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having High Power and Clear 
Definition, 10s. 6d. to 66s. 











LENNIE, Optician, 46 PRINCES STREET. 


J. M. POLLOCK & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ARTISTIC FURNITURE AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
24 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Special attention is drawn to their Stock of 


DINING-ROOM AND BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


FACTORY: BEITH, AYRSHIRE. 
SPECIAL xn OT § tC & 


The BEST stimulant for dietetic and other purposes is the ‘ SKERRY- 
VORE’ (Registered) Blend of Fine Matured Scotch Whiskies, certified 
of the utmost purity by Mr. E. G. Clayton, F.C.S., Member of the 
Society of Public Analysts. Sold only by 

JOHN TWATT, 36 ARGYLE PLACE, EDINBURGH. 
Price 20s. per gallon, bottles and cases included. 











ANDAUS, VICTORIAS, AND BROUGHAMS, with Good 
HORSES (Single or Pair) to Hire by the Week, Month, or Year. 


DAVID DICKSON & SON, HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH, 








_ LINDSAY, Grain, Hay, AnD STRAW DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
Stable. LINSEED and other CAKES, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuirs, CANARY and HEMP SEED, PotTa- 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 

STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 


THE RIALTO 
A FINANCIAL, SOCIAL, AND DRAMATIC REVIEW 
EDITED BY W. R. LAWSON. 


Published every Saturday, Price One Penny. Yearly by Post, 6s. 6d. 
Agents: Edinburgh, MENz1Es anp Co.; Glasgow, PorTgous AND Co. ; 


Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co 


‘Tue Riatto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 

‘Tue R1acTo’s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 

Tue R1atTo’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 

‘Tue RiaLto’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 


business interesting to the general reader. 


Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 


MirTcHELL, at the Offices, 250 GRESHAM Hovysk, OLb Broab STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
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HIGH-CLASS DRESSMAKING 


AND 


LADIES’ TAILORING, 


M‘NAB & SHEPHERD 


Beg to announce the OPENING of a SPLENDID 
SALOON, which they have just added to their Premises 
at 111 PRINCES STREET, and which will be devoted 
to DRESSMAKING and LADIES’ TAILORING in 
their HIGHEST BRANCHES. 

M‘N. & S. have also just succeeded in securing the 
services of a COMPETENT FRENCH DRESSMAKER, trained 
in the Ateliers of one of the First Coururtires of 
PARIS. This raises their number of Cutters to Four, 
ONE FRENCH and Two ENGLISH DRESSMAKERS, and 
ONE TaILor. With such a Staff and Largely Increased 
Workroom Accommodation, they are now in the best 
position to undertake Orders for ALL CLASSES of 
LADIES’ GARMENTS and FAMILY MOURNING. 

Orders can be Executed on the Shortest Notice. 

The NEw SALoon will always be Stocked with the 
most Recent Productions in HAUTE NOUVEAUTE 
DE PARIS, and Goods suitable for TAILOR-MADE 
GARMENTS. Many of their NoveLTies are Exciu- 
SIVE, and are NOT exposed EXCEPT IN THE SALOON, 
nor can they be seen elsewhere in Town. 

A VisiT will be EsteEMED whether with a view to 
PRESENT PURCHASE OR NOT. 


M‘NAB & SHEPHERD, 
SILK MERCERS TO THE QUEEN, 
PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 

Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 

= Lady Manager—Miss Kn 
Magnificently situated. 
Luxuriously furnished 
Turkish, Russian, and 
other Baths. Ballroom, 

“4 Billiard and Smoke Room. 
» Ornamental Grounds. 
Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 


III 








IW LES. 


Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


DUTCH BULBS. 


THE PICK OF HOLLAND. 


Terms Moderate. 


VAN VELSEN BROTHERS, 


BULB GROWERS, 
5 Wagenweg, HAARLEM, 
HOLLAND. 


Our ‘Champion ’ Collection for Spring-Gardening containing 
1200 extra selected Bulbs, viz. :— 


5 2 arge Double Anemones. 
so Tul lips, Single Ez so Grape Hyac inths. 
25 ae Single po : 50 Single Snowdrops 
25 - Double Early. 50 Scilla Sibirica. 
100 Spanish Irises. 25 Gladioli 
< } nglish Irises. 100 Narcissi Poeticus 
400 Crocus in four distinct « 25 Polyanthus 
100 Double Ranun 
50 Single Anemones. 


» Hyacinths, finest mixed. 


or ‘ ‘ Pheasant's Eve 
Narcissi, finest mix 
uluses. colours. 
so Winter Aconite 

Will be sent immediately after receipt of cheque or P.O.O. 
£1. Half of the above quantity for IIs. 


For other collections, etc., please ask for our complete Catalogue, 


which will be forwarded free on application. 








value 


NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION 
LIMITED. : 


Te ? 


CapiTaL AUTHORISED, ° . 
SUBSCRIBED AND Palp- UP, £500,000. 
Head Office—4o T HREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonvon, E.C, 
Dundee Office—6 PANMURE STREET. 
EDINBURGH LOCAL BOARD: 

ANDREW BEATSON BELL, Esq., Advocate. 
Joun Fatconer, Esq., of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, W.S.; and the 
MANAGER AT EDINBURGH ex officio. 


DEPOSITS are received— 
For 3 years fixed, . . ° ° ats per cent. 
»» 9 to 12 months, : ‘ ° ae * 
» 6to8 ” . . . . » 4 ” 


» 3tos ” . . . . » 3 ” 
BANKING AND AGENCY 
EpDINBURGH OFFICE—23 ST. 

DAVID F. 


42,000,000, 


Business TRANSACTED. 
ANDREW SQUARE. 
OCHTERLONY, Manager. 


FIVE PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
‘ ‘HE UNION BANK OF SPAIN AND ENGLAND, 
LIMITED. 
£950,050. SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £450,050. 
RESERVE FUND, £25,000 
The B ANK receives MONEY on DEPOSIT for 3 years at 5 per cer 
shorter periods at Rates which may be learned on application to 
n. & & SCOTT, C.A,, 
Agents for Scotland. 


CAPITAL, 


it., and { 


64 QU EEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 


ARMY AND NAVY LICENSES. 


Ep NLisn AND SCOTTISH 
aw ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
OFFICERS are now Assured at the following Rates of Extra Prem 
payable until final Retirement from Service : 
(z.) ARMY and NAVY At ros. per Cent., covering WAR RISK and 
FOREIGN RESIDENCE WITHIN WIDELY. EXTENDED LIMITS 
(2.) MERCANTILE MARINE (Ocean Vessels)—At 7s. 6d. per Cent., covering 
Wuo.e Wor-p LICENSE. 
NINTH QUINQUENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS, 18 
120 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. WM. SMITH, 


OME “AND COLONIAL 

AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION, 
GENERAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

LonpDon. 

Lione- R. C. Be . E, Esq. | ANDREW J. MACDONALD, Esq. 
Colonel James T. GRIFFIN. M. Mowat, Esq. 
Ropert Davig Peesves, Esq. 
EDINBURGH. 
as. H. Gisson-Craic, Bart. | Jas. MutrHEap, Esq. 
James Mytng, Esq., W.S. 
General Manager—ArTHUR Dick, Esq. 
Head Office—34 OLv Broap Street, Lonvon, E.C. 
The CorporaTION undertakes— 
The Purcuase and AcguisiTion of Assets of all descriptions. 
The GUARANTEEING of DEBENTURES of various undertakings. 
The MakinG of ApvANCEs on Approved Security. 

The ContTRactinG for and the IssuinG of Colonial, Foreign, Municipal, or Publi 

Loans. 
The undertaking of the 
Further information can be obtaine 

London, or trom 


LAW LIFE 


)., Manage 
ASSETS 
LIMITED. 


luties of Ag s, Trustees, and Executors. 


I eo the Head Office of the Corporation 1 


R. & E. SCOTT, € 
Secretaries Jor ceoblan t 
Y BURGH. 


54 QUEEN STREET, E1 
44 PER CENT. 
cia. OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
INCORPORATED BY RoOvAL CHARTER, 1847 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . ‘ ; : ; . £800,000 
RESERVE FUND. . £100,000 
RESERVE LIABIL ITY OF SHAREHOLDE RS, . £800,000 
; ; $1,700,000 
of £100 and upwards received by the Subscribers until further not 
for 1 YEAR; 4} PER CENT. for 2 YEARS and Upwarps. 
MACANDREW, WRIGHT, & MURRAY, W.S., Agent 


13 Hitt STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Wy SS 4Tns, CROSSES 
AND BOUQUETS. 


Unegualled in Britain. 
Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 


DEPOSITS. 


} 


DEPOSITS « 
at 4 PER CENT. 


TODD & 
FLORISTS, 
7 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


Cc. 


~ GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHIERS AND OUTFITTERS. 


LEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS 
d Would direct attention to their large accommodation and 
facilities for GENTLEMEN’S TAILORING of every description. 
DRESS SUITS, MORNING SUITS, TWEED SUITS. 
OVERCOATS AND ULSTERS. 
RIDING BREECHES, LIVERIES, Etc. 
SMOKING JACKETS AND DRESSING GOWNS. 


57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURG i. 
EDINBURGH, 
ME , with ee 
EXPRESS DOUBLE, 
Cartridges, / 


M ORTIMER & SON, 86 GEORGE STREET, 
a MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HAMMER GuNS 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finish. 


ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 





THOMAS JACKSON & 
_ Saloon— 150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. | 


Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConsTaB Le, Printers to er Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and Published by Joun Doucias 
at the Scots OBSERVER OFFicg, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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BLAIRLODGE SCHOOL 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 
Railway. CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. Covered and Open 
FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—tst, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School ; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4o ft. by 4oft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by 10 ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are to ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft, 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 4o ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft.; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year:— Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 
For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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A PURE, FRACRANT, AND 
NON-CRITTY TOOTH 
POWDER. 














TEETH, PREVENTS 
DECAY, AND GIVES 
HE} DELIGHTFUL FRA- 
ff GRANCE TO THE 
} BREATH. 
Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto, 
of 20 Hatton Garden, 
London. 








“ a AR OWL AND & SONS 
a 7 ' Sold by Chemists, etc., 


2s. 9d. per Box. 
By Post for 30. extra. 











GCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. To HM. the Queen and H.R-H. the Prince of Wales 


S COTCH OATCAKES. Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free, 











In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 





ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 


33 GEORGE STREET 
any 33 ROSE STREET WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 





EDINBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED 1812. 


LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


> 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


























Mpowett’s Unrivattep SCOTCH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 
Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 


SULTANA RICE. PLUM. GENOA. TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA, DUCHESS. 
COCOANUT. SIMNEL. SEED. UBILEE. ALEXANDRA. — ORANGE. BELMONT. 
IMPERIAL. TC. ETC. TC. 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding, Birthday, and Christening Cakes ornamented in best styles. 


ROBERT M‘DOWELL & SONS __ 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 








Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouGLas, at the Scors Osserver OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 





